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y Ee ERIGAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
Bas. Mise Ida M. Cannon, pres.;. Social Service Department, Massa- 
‘chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
“Bmerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
‘jn hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. { 


. ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
j Aiibheniers sec’y.; 131 EH. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen's compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest. in seven; efficient law enforcement, 


] HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
BS ENC HOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
‘pre-school age and school age. 


. CA ITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
: er Leber of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and cen 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession o 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


a COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 

Hove iMeray Cc. J. Galpin, ex. sec., BE, C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field’ seeretary. Annual conference with annual reports, Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
Gosper  aee'y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, ete ann 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


3 : ICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
Pa A hore peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


“ 


MERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION._Annual congress of American 
‘ Sonoicelors, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office, Annual proceedings 
‘published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921, Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. secy., 135 HE. 15th St., N. Y. C. 


‘AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
Ge i Caos: exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York, To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


‘ i AN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105. W. 40th 
BL eg gat . For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


: j -SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
don Against the Saloon. Rev. P, A. Baker,-D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. EB. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
- National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
_ Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


41LD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
Roar yone Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
“encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets. for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
_ of local child health programme, — 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S, Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich, Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Frof. O Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


Mae 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
icA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’! sec’y.; 105 H. 22nd St,, New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
_ Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Miss 
' Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Miss Inez M. Cavert, 
librarian, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. FP. Phenix, vice- 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school, Free illustrated literature, 


- chm. 


' shes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditic 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)-} 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St,, New York; Etta Lasker Rosensoh: 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Interna 
tional system of safeguarding, Conducts National Americanizatio} 
programme, mA 


| 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND. DISABLED MEN—Jobii 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 EB, 23rd St., New York. Maintains free ni} 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificid 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the hané 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disable 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to put 
disabled man ‘“‘back on the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidle 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. _Object—to promote ¢ 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘The Socialis 
Review.” Special rates for students, j 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL)! 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson 
sec’y. 70 Kifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans thi 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race\problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 3! 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. % 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-col 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espec 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. Q 


‘ i 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI AN 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys: 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo} 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and social 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses' 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bible 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. i i 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. = LBP 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.Wi, 
Washington, D. C. j é 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. , i a 
Department of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mgr. Ed v 


' A. Pace. i f 
Department of re and Legislation— BS aes 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan and Joh 


Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin” MeGr 
Ass’t. Directar, Michael’ Williams, i 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond D 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. es 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael G 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes |G, Regan. : 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.— 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M.. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’ 
105 HE. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches, Industrial and 2 

cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration: edue 
tion; deinquency; health; ‘recreation children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly, “‘The American Child.” 


Photographs, slides and exhibi 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. | 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pul 


ia 


ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child wel 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits, 
child welfare campaigns, etc. ; i 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—D 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med, dir.; Assoc 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood B®. Williams and Dr. V. V. And 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York C 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feebl 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war _neurose 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, 
veys, state societies. 


affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coope 
fi 


oe 
su 
“Mental Hygiene’: quarterly, $2 a year. if is 
i .) 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cinc’ 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitarias 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedin | 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. nformation 
bureau, Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22 


29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: y ; 
Children—J, Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. nN ia 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphi 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. he 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. } 4 , 
pe pada, and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinrié 

5 cago. : ’ 

The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, ~ 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. Bes. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, 
Pane of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbo! 
cago, ne 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINE 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Bate 
field sec’y,; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., Ne 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits. lantern slides, le¢ 
tures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantiti 

cost. Includes New York State Committee, is 7G as 


DIRECTORY — 


1 op FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
"and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
f Bone problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks ens higher 
‘and more democratic organization of neighborhood life, 


ATIONAL LEAGUE. OF GIRLS’ CLU BS—Jean Hamilton, gen, sec’ Yes 
0 BE, 59th St., New York, Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
-support.. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year, 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
ne ‘‘National Municipal Review” containing articles and reports 
‘on politics, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
house for information on short ‘ballot, city, 
Hon. Charles ate lern Ere >; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 


la. Phillips. Crandall, R. N, exec. sec *y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
jects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
levelop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
rmation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
luded in membership. Dues, $3. Hd and upward. Subscription $3.00 


ae megr,., 130 E. 22nd St., New Y 
| 1) workers organized to ‘supply social organizations with trained per- 
non-com)| Sonne] (no fees) and to work ponetrncevely, ‘through members. for 
eect oe standards. 


NATIONAL, TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avanti: 
les J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
nization, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
ases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
rusade, publishers ‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” emerson Re- 
of Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Newbee. 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
27 EB. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
eople to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers, 


: IATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
8, Ny Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
| Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the Bighteenth Amend- 
Ment, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
gr. lepartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific’ Temperance 
nstruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official’ publication, 

1e Union Signal, published weekly at Headquarters, 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

en . pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
lf-government in the work shop through organization and also 
thie enactment of protective ic menue teal Information given. Of- 
1 organ, *llfe and Labor.” 


ork, A cooperative Bane of social 


= S,. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. | Play- 
pond, neighborhood and community center. activities and admini- 
stration. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. . 


OPORTIONAL, REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repres- 
tion for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., sheigesgens Fs 
embership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. . 


HE RACE BETTERMENT. FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, “Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 
2 Eero cmen’ Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
. the ar ee Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
tivities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


ISSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Seno cotermbut of Living 
ditions—John M. Gienn, dir,; 130 B. 22d St., New York. Depart- 
ents: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
creation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Pxhibits, Industrial Stu- 

Library, Southern Highland. Division. The publications of the 
sell Sage Foundatio: fer to the public im practical and inex- 
sive form some of the. most eoporant results of its work, Cata- 
sue sent upon request, 


EGEE INSTITUTE—An inatitition for the training of Negro 
fouth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 

+h; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
mn the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, 
babieyas AL I, Holsey, acting sec’y.. PuSioree, Ala, 


—2CERTIFIED 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


- The iad DEBATE in a Decade! 
. Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
Head Beer ‘of Economics Columbia University 

; versus - 
SCOTT NEARING 

3 ‘ Rand School Social Science 

; “Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor of ‘‘The nibs ad 
, ay ‘Subject: 


“That Capitalism has mee to. offer the workers of the United 
States than has Socialism.” ~« ; Saree 


‘ ‘Held ine New York City aru ee 1921, before an audience 
co pee illustrated by photographs of the debaters; paper 
; cover 50c; cloth $1.00 (by mail 10c extra). 
N Sate Fei Sa 


_N Ye City 


XLV, Ne. 20, 


county and state 


' were its functions? What was its organization, from the local com- 


: itme type of Service, or could: it be adapted to Brace tasks 
\YGROUND. AND RECREATION ‘ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Ree 


these shifts of program? 


rin. ; Warieny 
ith munity doing to help make this broader program of the Red Cros: 


Veh Published ae by_the Survey Associates, Inc., Ds EB. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as scone 
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uh j Diddioie ae in Section 1103, Act of October, 3, 1917, authorized on June 26, 1918. 


RED CROSS AND HOME SERVICE 
The: American Red Cross, and the War. 


a. Did the American Red.Cross have any part in war ser7 
vice abroad? In what lands? What was that service: To American 
soldiers and sailors? To the French, Italian and other armies 
What distinguished the American over-seas work from the trad 
tional work of such bodies as the British Red Cross? How was thi 
program related to the earlier work’ of relief in times of disaster 
How was the field of Red Cross work distinguished from that of 
the army medical corps? How was the Red Cross work for civilia 
refugees organized? Did this civilian work have any military sig 
nificance, or effect upon military enterprises of the Americans or th 
allies? How has the Red Cross kept its early promises to the ‘Fren 
people of the devastated zone to help them start life afresh? 


o 


b. Did the Red Cross serve the people at home in any way dur 
ing war time? What forms did that service take: In army encamp 
ments? ‘Among the families of soldiers? What response did the 
recipients make? What did the people generally think of this. ser 
vice? How was the Red Cross supported in war-time and imme 
diately thereafter? What membership did it achienes) Why was 
it so popular? fe 


c. What was the “home service” branch of the Red Cponat What 


munity to the national staff? How were the workers trained? Wa 
there local autenomy? Who made up the policies? What were the 
chief branches of this “home service?” Was this strictly, a. war 


yee niet 
Present Problems of ‘die Red Cross, h 
a. What became of home service immediately otlavaiaps the 
war? Has the work shifted from soliders’ families to other lines 
of general community interest? Have these new programs been 
generally well received? How have they been financed? Was the 
Red Cross organized on such lines as to make it adaptable to peace-. 
time tasks? Has the Red Cross met with any local criticisms for 
Has the Red Cross engaged in work fo1 
health in your community? For education ? For rural communi iy 
development? With what results? 


o. 


b. What has been the general Beton local and national, of. 
these “home service” developments? What programs are now under 
way in your state under the direction of the Red Cross? What is 
being done by it that had been left undone before the war? As 
receiving adequate financial support? Are other social 
groups friendly to its program? Are the rural development, pr 
grams still in existence? Are they successful? What is your com 


effective and permanent? Are you doing it through the Red Cros 
or through other organizations? f 


References: 


Henry P. Davison: The American Red Cross and the Great 
War. Macmillan. Price, $3.00; postpaid, $3.15. 


-~ Homer Folks: Human Costs of the War. Harper. 
“ $2.753 postpaid, $2.90. 

Over-seas: The SURVEY, 1917: 

217; Dec. 8, p. 282; Dec. 15, p. 320. 1918: Feb. 2, p. 481; Feb. 

9) Ps 5195 June 22, p. 3373 Sept. 28, p. 722. 1919: Feb. 8 8, Pp. 655. 

. Home Service: The Survey, 1919: March 15, p. 861; “March > 


22, p. 893; April 26, p. 139; August 9, p. 699; Sept. 13, p. 847; 
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Drawn by H. C. Murphy 


“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital 


labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capi- 
tal, and deserves much the higher consideration. Capital 
has tts rights, which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights. Nor is it denied that there is, and probably 
always will be, a relation between labor and capital pro- 
ducing mutual benefits. The error is in assuming that 
the whole of the community exists within that relation.” 


to Congress, December 3, 1861 


is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if 


—Abraham Lincoln in his annual message 
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ODD AND EVEN 


T HILE. Mr. Einstein is squeezing the universe into. 
«sneer finite, we in America still lean heavily on 


; arithmetic sometimes plays us tricks. As witness: 
“his issue will, represent an exceptional opportunity for you 
os your a oon to the attention ee over scant 


Yer 


aid al aaule fron the facident! we must reveal in die 
m of the family what was said by: ae witty ‘philosopher | 
he tossed aside a recent issue. That week, ‘the SuRVEY 
in text and photographs perhaps more than its ordinary 
e of the burden of the world. ‘There are three ware 
aid, » “Kopfweh, Zahnweh, Survey!” 


_BRINDELL’S CON VICTION 


é OBERT P.BRINDELL, president and organizer of the 
\ New York Building Trades Council, was found guilty 
Bet n by a jury before Justice McAvoy of the 


cted of the large number who face indict-. 
sequence of the revelations of the joint legis- 
e which on October 20 last-began an inquiry 
conditions ‘in New York. [See the Survey, 
age 491.]_ George pier a contractor eke it 


; rought to tals In Bacler’s case, how- 
d and he is. now awaiting a second trial. 

charge of extorting $5,000 from Max 
calling Ce a strike on a building which Aronson 
ee Ce cee were, Ag 


scheduled to proceed this week. 
General Assembly has hesitated to renew the life of the in- 


our habits of pre-war boom-town days and our spa-_ 


insurance companies are concerned. 
‘ restrict the limits of the inquiry. Unless full power is granted, . 
it is reported, Mr. Untermyer will withdraw from the pro- 

: oe mie 


eme court on February 3. Brindell was the 


legislative committee that large sums.of money had been paid 


to the labor leader. An intricate relationship, by means of 
which Brindell used the unions to serve the purpose of con- 
tractors desirous of ridding themselves of competition, was 
described before the committee. Brindell, it was testified, not 
only. used. the unions for such ends but actually for purposes 
of his own disrupted a union which was in good standing with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In his address to the jury Samuel Untermyer, when as at 
torney for the legislative committee was chiefly responsible fo 


othe: conduct. of the inquiry, asked that the jury convict Brin- 
: ~ dell ‘ ‘and reopen the channel of trade.” 
of those prominently concerned in the collusion which it was | 


The trials of others. 


alleged retarded building operations in New York city are 
Meanwhile, however, the 


vestigating committee in accordance with the desires of the 
chairman and of the chief counsel so far as savings banks and 


: - PHILADELPHIA FEDERATES 


rT has been left to Philadelphia, a city rich in endowed in- 


“stitutions and beneficiary of a state subsidy system, a city 


‘which has been notable for pioneering in social work but 


-one which has so meagerly supported its charitable enterprises 


that for months, last year, the Society for Organizing Charity 
was unable to accept any new cases because of a paucity of 
' funds—to form an entirely new type of financial federation 


as a means for increasing the volume of voluntary giving—a - 


federation of contributors and not of agencies. On February 8, 
the final step was taken at the Philadelphia Chamber of Chas 4 


merce with the election of officers and the launching of the” 
organization. 

The new Welfare Federation of Philadelphia thus repre-_ 
sents a radical departure from the fundamental ‘principle which. 
characterizes most of the federations or community chests of 


the country. he salient feature of other federations has__ 


been a uniting of all the social agencies in a community to 
secure increased funds for social programs. The ideals and 


EP ors of many, federations have been projected beyond thet 


mee a inating purpose behind their formation. Social agen- 


cies, through representation by members of their boards and a 


executive staff, have helped to shape the policies of the fede- 
ration. 
In the Philadelphia organization, however, the control _ 


Tests in the hands of the contributors. It is provided that they 


_ shall convene at an annual meeting to elect members to fill the 


It has been proposed to), 


NBS 


vacancies among the representatives—the fundamental govern- 
ing body, consisting of 100 persons, one-fifth of whom are 
chosen annually. The representatives elect a board of 30 
trustees which has final control of the business and executive 
activities of the federation. “This board also determines ‘the 
qualifications of applicants for financial assistance and pre- 
scribes the conditions under which assistance shall be granted: 


Since the trustees are in reality the functioning directorship ‘ 


of the organization, the following statement from. the con- 
stitution is illuminating: ‘No one of whom [the trustees] 
during the term of service shall receive pecuniary compensation 
from. any social agency or association.” ‘This signifies that no 
paid member of a staff of a social agency, whether it be the 
executive secretary or someone else, cansserve upon the direct- 
ing board which is responsible for raising and dispensing the 
funds for social work in the city. So far as is known, this is 
the most extreme swing of the pendulum toward domination by 
contributors. One may well raise the query of how such a 
board, including, under the term of its constitution, no execu- 
tives or professional experts able to speak with authority as to 
the social needs of the city, can expect to give intelligent direc- 
tion to the pressing problems with which it will have to deal. 
‘The constitution does, indeed, provide that a council of so- 
cial agencies, consisting of one delegate chosen to represent 
each member association, shall be advisory-to the representa- 
tives and the trustees, and may recommend budgets and pro- 
grams. However, this council is absolutely without authority 
aside from its power to nominate 20 per cent of the rep- 
resentatives to be elected at the annual meeting. This 
twist, given the Philadelphia federation, may well furnish 
opponents to the federation movement who feel that ‘‘federa- 
tion” connotes control and a mandate over social agencies by 
business interests, food for argument, and may even give 
friends of the movement some sense of trepidation. It is in- 
teresting to note, in this connection, that in an arraignment of 
. the federation idea presented from the standpoint of the Y. M. 
'.. C. A. at a conference of the Y. M. C. A. city secretaries, 
f in St. Louis, November 5, 1920, L. Wilbur Messer, general 
secertary of the Chicago branch, included among twenty-one 
reasons against federation the following: ‘No positive as- 
surance that the controlling financial board will be satisfactory 
to the participating organizations” and “danger of surrender- 
ing to the control of an overhead body too great power.” 

On the other hand, proponents of the Philadelphia plan 
point out that their form of organization was determined upon 
only after a comprehensive study of the federation movement 
throughout the country, made by David E. Berg, secretary of 
the Charities and Welfare Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Berg states: 

( For decades the business men and the professional men of 
i the city, the men who are carrying on the pioneering work in 

‘industry and commerce, who are carrying the burden of re- 
sponsibility of the fundamental, material and spiritual activi- 
ties of the city have stood apart and have viewed with more 
or less concern the efforts on the part of the social agencies to 
carry on their work. The patience of the contributors seems at 
last to have been exhausted. There is no thought in the minds 
of the men behind the movement naturally, of .eliminating the 
middle man—that is, the social agencies—it is merely to make 
them feel that they, ‘the contributors, are mightily interested in 
having the welfare work. of the city done as efficiently, as hu- 
manly, and as expeditiously as possible. The agencies will re- 
ceive complete antonomy in all respects with the exception of 
that of raising money. 

The Welfare Federation of Philadelphia is the largest one 
that has been effected in this country. Detroit formerly had 
the largest number of agencies—105 member associations— 

_ while it is estimated by Mr. Berg that the organizations com- 
ing into their federation may number three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred. He also estimates that the budget will 
_- amount to at least $5,000,000 a year; counting the funds nec- 

essary for foreign and national relief agencies and to provide 

_ for emergencies and contingencies, a total of approximately 


$7,500,000 


such malignant poisoning. In certain parts of the west 


' provide. 


OME little inne ago came ue renee that after a di 
gon an Ohio city, seven out of fourteen persons v 
taken violently ill and died within a very short tip 
The United States Public Health Service began an invest 
tion and succeeded in establishing the fact that the only thi 
which those who were made ill had eaten, and those who 
mained well had not, was ripe olives. Furthermore those ¥ 
had eaten the most olives were found ‘to have died the soo: 
‘The discovery led to the Se that the olives had 
infected with poison. 
The Public Health Service has just announced the | 
of studies made on the Pacific Coast in an effort to collect dij 
on the distribution of the infinitesimal organism which cai! 


coast, the soil appears to be saturated with its spores. | 
Colorants there have been, since 1900, thirty-nine outh 
of botulism—the term applied to the kind of poisoning for 
at the Ohio banquet—among human beings, with a mortal 
of 72.3 per cent. In’ addition to these there were forty-t 
epidemics among domestic fowls and eighty-two among h 
and horses. ‘The cases among fowls and domestic anit) 
brought about investigations which showed that the poisoni 
microbe undoubtedly came from vegetables which seemed 
have been spoiled and were consequently thrown out wh 
poultry and pigs could get them. It was found that 
vegetables had grown in soil fertilized by animal manu 
Following a more recent outbreak in Chicago, a at 
been issued by the Public Health Service indicating the nec! 
sity of rejecting as unfit for food any canned spinach fr} 
California which does not seem absolutely fresh. 

Human beings, according to the United States P 
Health Service, may, even in districts where botulism 
breaks are prevalent, avoid poisoning if they are careful ei 
to cook thoroughly all green vegetables used or to throw aw 
out of reach of pigs and chickens, all vegetables or ‘; 
canned, bottled or fresh, which show any signs of — 
spoiled. Olives, then, are no more to be feared than 
or lettuce or spinach or cherries or pears. The green, gro 
ing things of earth may harbor death. 


LIFE AND THE P. H. NURSE 


NE ‘nurse to every 2,000 of population is not an exet 

ive estimate of the country’s needs. At present, 

only 10,000, the United States is 40,000 short of t 
ideal and the probable passage of the federal Sheppat 
Towner bill, already passed the Senate and reported ou 
committee by the House, will create a demand for additi 
women trained in public health nursing. Schools for tr 
ing these at present number only. twenty-five. This 
nearly two thousand candidates for each school if 40,0 
nurses are to be had. More training schools are what t 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing in| 
campaign this month for sustaining members, is plannin 


h 
| 


Bearing directly upon this need for publie health nurse 
a statement recently made by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Following the 
penditure by this company of $1,500,000 for public 2 
nursing work among its industrial policy holders in 1919, 
Frankel says, a reduction of $3,500,000 from the death cl 
cost of 1911 was brought about. ‘Taking the variation of 
mortality rate into consideration these figures indicate a § 
ing of 18,000 lives which can be accounted for, according 
Dr. Frente only by the company’s health activities. Wom 
and children qwevemeached more readily than men by the 
conservation work of the company and the death rate 
women and children was more appreciably reduced tha ie 
for men. This fact, Dr. Frankel believes, makes it fai 
say that the nursing service is largely responsible fo 


these ages as  gitong women GE! 
alls ; attention to the fact that this 


4AMERICA 1 1s CALLING” 
NDER this heading, the Better America Federa- 
tion of California, which last summer attacked the 
Los Angeles Y. W. C. A. for its stand in industrial 
| blems, [see the Survey for August 16, 1920, p. 611; 
(et. 16, 1920, p. 85] has published and is Ghealetine 3 in pam- 
: S| et cin “An address delivered before the Oakland senior 
: ie school” by Woodworth Clum, managing director of 
| e Federation. This address is a “call” from “America,” “to 
‘Ye students in her high schools and colleges.’ Under the 
itise of “Americanism,” introduced by means of an intensely 


me | 


e| interpretation of the preamble of the Constitution of 
ng ip 


5 


le United States, * “America” here calls upon all students to 
ql ht all “isms,” including municipal and state ownership of 
liblic utilities, or any other departure from the “constitution- 
* system of “business for profit.” 
‘Protests against the circulation of this material in the schools 
ere ‘immediately made by the High School ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
tion in an independent “answer,” and by various labor 
runcils of the state, but these protests were, at first, generally 
mored by the school authorities. For example, Fred M. 
jfunter, superintendent, of the public schools of Oakland, who 


ie ae adie to be given in the Oakland high schools, 


Poaaction to the ene of a copy ont in ie hands of 
€ s high school student in Oakland. 


|B) permit its distribution in that city, on the ground that it 
of schools in oan Piezo oa to the. state super- 


The following of- 
statement of the board shows cae the matter now Suds: : 


The question raised is whether the pamphlet contains legally 
; ectionable propaganda. . 
ction 1672a of the Political Code forbids the distribution of 
mtg Preeenda publications in the public schools, unless such pro- 
) ganda has been approved by the state, county or local board 
education. = 
ection 1672 provides, that no publication’ of sectarian, partisan 
enominational character must be used or distributed in any 
ub ic school and provides that upon satisfactory evidence of 
le violation of this provision, the superintendent of public in- 
str uction and the county superintendent must withhold both the 
state. and county apportionments. 
nquestionably the pamphlet is designed to spread a parti- 
‘doctrine or system of principles, -and therefore comes un-- 
the head of propaganda. This is admitted in the pamphlet. 
lf the pamphlet is partisan propaganda, its distribution’ is ab- 
alutely prohibited by law. Any publication is partisan whose 
pose is to secure adherence to a party or faction, or to repel 
rence to a party or faction. An examination of the pam- 
shows clearly that one of its purposes, among others, is 
secure adherence to a particular faction opposed to govern- 
nt ownership of public utilities. It is not, as its distributors 
ain: an merely an She discussion of the preamble of the 


e following quotations aay be cited: 
) You students. can help in the great fight that must be 
e€ against communism, state socialism—and all the other 
of the agitators. (2) There are other groups who want 
vernment to go into private business just to a limited ex- 
but we will find that if we let down the bars of our Con- — 
ion and permit our government to enter into private busi- 
this line and that line, the agitators will accentuate their 
and v will patent be compromising by turning 


it when eppeaied to a oe labor to prevent, the furs ; 


‘But the Board of Education of GB ecamcnte biawely refused 


as partisan propaganda. Then H. C. Johnson, superinten- , 


purses : 


are ecaed to serve in: the ath 
cae as oF peace and re: onstruction. 
Wi rite for information to Ne 
THE NSTI AL, or &, 


FOR, PUBLIC HEs : : 
ey 156 Filth Pepe qn ve URSING 


There are but 10,000 nurses in the United States today where, it is 
estimated by the ‘National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
40,000 more are needed 


The question of state ownership of public utilities is clearly 
a partisan question, as is also the question of socialism. ‘This 
board is therefore of the opinion that the pamphlet in question 
contains partisan propaganda and must be excluded from the 

_ public schools of the state. 

In taking this action, the board is guided by a precedent 
established over a year ago. 

At that time, charges were made that radical propoganda was 
being circulated in the public schools, Immediately the board 
ordered an investigation, which failed to substantiate the 
charges, except in one or two instances. In such instances the 
credentials of teachers spreading such propaganda were re- 
voked. The board has always stood firmly and will continue to 
stand firmly, upon the principle that the public schools shall not 
be made a battle ground for the settlement of partisan questions. ~ 


Other republicans of the Better America Federation in- 
clude two pamphlets, one entitled Fill the Jails—recommend- 
ing that liberals be so disposed of—and the other, Making 
Socialists Out of College Students, A Story of Professors and 
Other Collegians Who Hobnob with Radicals. From this 
pamphlet it is learned that there are two American college pro- 
fessors who are “doing heroic work”’ at this time. 
seems to present the clearest example of the attempted use of - 
the schools for the spreading of reactionary propaganda. Her 


state superintendent of schools and state Board of Education, 


however, are awake to the situation. 


“ FOR BETTER — OR WORSE? 
AKING the lead among reactionary forces abroad in 


California, as in other states, now that the legislature 


is in session, the Better America Federation, under the 


guise of efficiency and economy, is asking the legislators to 


shelve the State Housing and Immigration Commission. In — 
private letters the resident of the association has thre 
the commission. 

The federation’s grievance against the commission is that it 


has hurt the feelings of some of the members in its labor camp 


, 


California 


Can We Bt Helpiog 


F the a me ia joe oe case records 
of the nations of Europe, his latest entries at the 
moment probably read something like this: 

France: Emergency relief no longer needed. Child care 
‘and preventive health work still needed for permanent 
' rehabilitation. 

Italy; Some emergency relief still required; for other 

needs, see France. 

Germany: Emergency relief necessary, especially for chil- 
dren, Attitude of family and hostility of neighbors com- 
plicate situation. Special tact needed, but serious condition 
of younger children demands attention, 

Balkan States: Gradually approaching pre-war standards © 
of family life, Emergency relief no longer needed. (Mon- 
tenegro and Albania excepted.) Attention should be given 
to education and health of children and to public health 
work in general. 

Poland: Emergency relief greatly needed. Living in war 
conditions in unsanitary neighborhood. Matter one for com- 

| mittee on public health. Most hopeful possibility of im- 
provement among children.. Advise relief in kind, : 

Austria: Emergency relief urgently necessary. Malnutri- 

tion threatens whole family. Children especially in des- 

perate condition. May become permanent pension case un- 
less fundamental action is taken to insure recovery of self- 
support. 
; Russia: Impossible to, make contacts which reveal extent 
of need or best possible treatment. Emergency relief on un- 
' precedented scale will probably be found necessary when 
access is permitted. Barry C, SMITH. 


and municipal housing activities. Another similar organization 
operating under the name of the State ‘Taxpayers’ League 
has joined forces with the Better American Federation to put 
the commission out of business. 

The work of the commission is so well and favorably 
known throughout the state that a head-on move to repeal 
ithe act creating it has not beer attempted. Instead of that, 
Assembly _ bill No. 349 would force into one department the 
work now being done by the State Labor Commission, the 
Minimum Wage Commission and the State Housing and 
Immigration Commission. 

- Readers of the SurvEy are familiar with the work of the 
State Housing and Immigration Commission. How, start- 
‘ing in at the time of the Wheatland riots, it practically revo- 
_lutionized sanitary and human standards in the labor camps, 
in the oil fields, the mining districts and the crop belts, was 
told by Christina Krysto in the Survey for November 8, 
-1919—a constructive movement which has resulted not only 
in better living conditions, but in greater efficiency. It was 
through the activity of das commission that, during the war, 
California was practically free from those stoppages of teu 
which were characteristic of the Northwest and this was 
due to its constructive policy of getting at and remedying 
abuses rather than to reliance on repressive measures. In- 
cidentally, this policy kept the southern coast free from mob 
action and lynch law. In its work of Americanization the 
commission has not lent itself to brow-beating claptrap, but 
has promoted a well-grounded | sympathetic program in co- 
operation with the schools and other agencies. ‘This program 
was outlined in a series of articles contributed to the SURVEY 
last winter by Simon J. Lubin, of Sacramento, the commis- 
sion’s chairman. ‘The caliber of the commission is indicated 
e fact that it includes such Seeman members _as 


Federation of Labor, aud ie Frank A. Gibson of 


of the state. The first secretary of the commission was 
arlton Parker; his successor, George L. Bell, became execu- 
e secretary of the War Labor Policies Board during the 


Angeles, regarded, in public affairs, as the foremost woman © 


ing women have been lifted to levels which have in no sei 
disrupted the industries concerned but have made Cali 
a leader in the social protection of women and children. | 

Last week a conference was held between the members / 
the two commissions. In spite of the fact that Govert 
Stephens is himself associated with the new bill, and thif 
appointments are at his pleasure, the members felt that | 
loyalty to their stewardship and knowledge of the ane | 
they should unite in fighting the’ merger. i 


WANTED: A DEFINITE PROGRAM 


- PPEALS from Europe for American aid ‘since 
Armistice have been so unorganized that it has been d 
ficult for Americans to know where the need was. 
est and where such help as they could give would be most fw 
ful in results. That indiscriminate giving for overseas relief! 
no longer excusable, however, is the conviction of Barry | 
Smith, director of the National Information Bureau, who hl 
just returned from a two months’ investigation in Frang| 
Serbia, and Austria, and has compared notes with Margar} 
E. Moffett of the bureau’s staff, who made a similar study 
Poland and Germany. He says that the facts on which inte 
ligent giving may be based are now available. Moreover, ini 
entirety, the task remaining for American philanthropy _ 
. Europe is so huge that a definite program distinguishin 
tween the greater and the lesser needs is were: 
Smith writes: 

The traveler who goes into Europe with the hope ie persuad-j 
ing himself that he can now relax his war-time generosity, an¢ 
safely ignore the appeals for help which still reach him, is “sure; 
if he is an honest observer, to be disappointed. There have been| 


American business men who have reached this conclusion. I 
believe their testimony is not only valueless, but in the face ' of | 
the facts dangerous. | 

On the other hand, the howl of the publicity man has. begun 
to be as ill-judged as it is obnoxious. It simply. is not possible 
to talk of Europe in generalities. There is no formula which, 
applies equally, today, in any two countries. It is time for a 
rather sober taking of stock to see what remains to be done and 
how. the resources still to be had from America—they are un= 
deniably shrinking—can best be used. 


Mr. Smith has’ been especially impressed with the appal 
ing need in Vienna and with the heroic effort made by th 
inhabitants of that fated city to utilize the few resources le! 
to them in the socially most effective way. More optimist 
is his account of Serbia, where the need for the immedi 
relief of distress has very much decreased. Here, howevel 
an American program of aid, with a view to the future, 
‘become all the more practiouble and important. He says: 

‘There are food and clothing, and there is no great need fo 

the immediate relief of distress. But, as in every country 0 
Eastern Europe, the children have suffered and are still in nee 
of help. In half the schools of old Serbia, it is estimated, th 
furniture is gone. The Austrians burned tables, desks, an i 
chairs for firewood. Teachers are few. Classes are held in’ 
bare rooms, children seated on the floor. A careful survey o 
the whole school problem is needed, but reconstruction: is, of | 
course, a task for the government. 

There are orphans of the war, now’ mostly placed in : fam 
homes to be cared for, and there is much need of corrective a 
educational health work. These needs American agencies 
seeking to supply, but only a beginning has been made. 
The Russian refugee, according to Mr. Smith, presents 

acute problem, throughout the Balkans, in Poland and | 
‘Austria, very different from that of the resident populatio 
Even in Serbia, he says, where there is comparatively lit 
actual distress, the Russian refugee complicates the situation 
It is estimated that there are at least one hundred and t 
thousand i in the vicinity of Constantinople and th Bz 
and fully two hundred and fifty thousand altogether. _ 
have been received hospitably enough, generally pez 
although there is no love lost between Poles an 
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work to ‘supply all of. | 


ig handle the prob- 
vo have studied it are coming to 


re) y b ses al action will this be 


tr n is pacer: problem extending 
“region, and not simply in any one of the 


estigations confirm many recent 
i aidbieg that the Aare: 


cen enn at home from the 
procedure of former days into 
tsineslike enterprise oe it now is. 


NO" 
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eo thousand oes babies _ ae milk daily; 
supplies _ can only feed 7,000. Infant mortality. 
cent. Fifty-five hundred gross tins condensed milk 


en’ y needed for feeding Moscow infants during March, 


ind May. We urgently require milk, codliver oil sind 
Moe children between three, and oe already 


ar, ce ead Goon for older 
ommittee in. transmitting this 
ommittee, arranging next ship- 
food. Hope you can spread 
The executive secretary of © 


‘not his mother but he did it. 


The ‘United: Shuey Supreme Court last week nen tieae jhe appeal 
of Judge Ben B, Lindsey of Denver from the decision of the Col 


: 


mony | ona her boy had told him in “Confidence as jase :, 
icon aa Court. Judge Lindsey here tells the eae 


\ UCCESSF UL work with children in ‘Juvenile Couns d 

‘pends not so much upon statutes and law books—it de- 

pends upon understanding the psychology and the phi 
siology of child life; it depends upon knowing the causes 60: 
bad things of which lies are often the beginning. 

I can. say truly, that in over twenty years as a juy: 
judge, I have had very few, if any, children lie to me. . 
statement has been Reduently made, for example, that gir 
are bigger liars than boys. During my work, in the war, in 
courts in foreign countries dealing with children, a common 
expression was: “These girls are such extraordinary 
. The girls were not liars, the children were not liars 
court was simply a ehipid institution that promoted lies and 
perjury. Why? Because the foolish courts did not know 
how to lift the spell of fear which was the cause of the lies. 

We have established a system in this court of lifting the 
spell of fear, and then the truth comes in practically every 
case. But you cannot lift the spell of fear in many cases un- 


less. you enter into confidential relations with the child. It 


is better to get the truth his way than not to get it at ENNe Or. 
to get what courts generally get—a Hugepane” lie. 
In the midst of this work there came a mysterious murder 
case in Denver. A woman was said to have murdered her > 
husband. ‘The woman’s small son surprised the prosecuting 
officers by suddenly appearing one day and declaring that 
They said the boy was a liar. 
They brought him to me, as an expert in truth and falsehoad. 


I got the truth out of that boy by lifting the spell of fear 


But - 


by my promise that I would not betray a confidence. 


a very able and a very worthy and well-meaning prosecuting 


attorney, | in his zeal to prosecute the mother, called me as ai 
witness to impeach the testimony of the boy which aco f 


the mother of the charge of murder. 


ie refused to betray the boy’s confidence. If I had ald 


- that he told me the same story, and the next time I was. 


ninistration began its work. ‘This feed- 
, 1920, the total supply of food during 

, reached $40,745 rations, When 

e American organization reached | 


ui d the condition of the popula- 


war ne Ca then by 
tly by. the attacks of Bolshevik — 


e ie this ravishment 
far as food is con- 


itil August last. 
cea since hes 


called in some other case I refused to testify, it would have 
been assumed that I had been told a different story. I could 
~ only claim, in the interest of truth and justice, the privilege 
- I contended for: That this confidence should be respected by 
the courts in the interest of truth and justice. 

- The lower court disagreed with me. I was found guilty. os 
contempt and fined $500 and costs, with the usual ruling, that 
unless paid I should go to jail. ny 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of Colorado, four out of 
seven. judges held that technically T should have betrayed the 
child. ‘Three of the judges, in dissenting, held as I here con- 


‘tend. But one of the four judges was one of my bitter 


mies—one of whose relatives had figured in The Beas and 
the Jungle stories. This was the deciding vote. I therefore say 
that the decision of the Supreme Court of Colorado is a biasse: 
and ‘unjust one and a blow tothe child welfare work of 
state which I shall oppose with all the strength of my s 


has held upon some technicality that they cout fee. re 


- the decision—the very unjust decision of our Supreme Co 


to ‘betray ine confidence of a child and strike down th 
_ principle we thus stand for which makes for truth and j jus 


a ae oo the present one which makes only for lies and in- 


BEn B. Linps ye eae 
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Vienna’ S Children 
in 1921 


. Vienna, January 10, 1921. 

ITH every desire to be optimistic, it is impossible 

to predict for Vienna a brighter year than the 

last. There was a promise of less unemployment 

in the latter months of 1920, but the beginning 
of 1921 offers little in the way of industrial improvement 
or industrial peace. The year was ushered in with a great 
strike of restaurant and hotel employes which ended in a 
compromise after five days of unparalleled misery for the 
whole population, during which time the cafés, the only 
livable places in the city, were closed. The effort of the So- 
cial Democrats to force every employer to take two workers 
where he needs only one indicates the extent of the unemploy- 
ment. 

The internal political complexion of Austria has changed. 
The discouraged people, hoping for better times under a dif- 
‘ferent administration, have substituted the conservative Chris- 
tian Socialists for the more radical but idealistic Social Dem- 
ocrats. But the belief that a political change would improve 
the social situation was only another illusion.. No political 
party has the remedy for Austria’s ills. There is no more 
bread; no more work. On the contrary the issues of the po- 
ikical: campaign of late 1920 hold over to embitter the open- 
ing months of 1921. ‘The propaganda against’ the eastern 
Jews has rendered the misery of that most miserable section 
of Vienna’s population even more acute. Concessions promis- 
ed to the peasants in an effort to secure their votes only add 
to Vienna’s distress. It is now impossible for the government 
to confiscate grain from the peasants and it is increasingly 
impossible to purchase it. The krone has fallen to the lowest 
point yet reached. ‘The latest report values it at 680 to 
the dollar. 

The American Red Cross reports concerning the health 
situation are also discouraging. “The death rate,” says a re- 
port, “shows no signs of decline, and the sick list is longer 
than ever.” Last week there were 225 more deaths than 
births. ‘This excess for the year, according to Prof. Julius 
_ Tandler, the new health dictator of Vienna, will reach a 
total of 15,000. 

In the midst of this patent disintegration of a city, with 


. the bitter campaign against whom has permeated even 
pitable Vienna—enjoy a special exemption for their childs 


no rift on the horizon to promise better times, the relief. 


organizations continue’ to hang on, if not with happy en- 
thusiasm, with grim persistence, to a single idea. The chil- 
dren must be saved. ‘The death rate mounts; the birth rate 
falls, with inexorable fatality. But the masses of the chil- 
dren maintain a fairly steady level. Children weighed this 
‘ week have gained over last. Next week there may be still 
another slight increase; in still another week certain children 
may be well enough to be put out of the feeding ranks and to 
give place to others. ‘To be sure, another physical test, given 
in a few weeks time, will replace them in the ranks, but by 
these temporary spurts forward, the general level is main- 
tained. ‘The condition of the children of Vienna does not 
grow worse in proportion to the decline of the city. The 


battle for the children is not a battle with the prospect of 


~ conquest. ‘ It is a fight to hold our own. 

_ Nobility and proletariat find no issue here. The Austrian 
trade unions, in spite of unemployment and wages insufficient 
for the barest necessities, tax themselves and raise a sum of 
150,000,000 kronen with which they conduct play schools 
—improvised in whatever empty dwellings are available, be 
‘they barracks or palaces—and farm convalescent homes, for 
the children of the workers. Enemy hatreds are fone 


diderences: anil fight side by ae in. this Battle. ee fi ‘ 


_Kinderclinic come from the Aarons Red: Cross. 


- every child of school age in the country arid every child u 


Political parties, between whom strike is bitter, forget their . 


dren. Even the hated refugees—Russian and eastern 


A magnificent woman, Anitta Miller, organizes one chai 
after another, now a school for older children, where they 7 
learn a trade; now a play school where youngsters are tau 
and fed; now an open-air tuberculosis hospital. She has) 
money, but she constantly starts new enterprises. She ha 
pauses to incorporate her vast activities. . Jewish mothers 
told to go, not to this or that association, but to “Anitta uM 
ler.” Her name is a symbol of hope and charity, where 
there are hopeless refugees. When she must have money 
appeals to Jews and Christians alike—and gets | 
The fight in Vienna is not only to save the lives of Vi! 
na’s children but to save their childhood. In the midst’ 
collapse the Viennese, the foreign missions and the Amd 
can relief organizations carry their fight even this far. J 
vice-mayor of Vienna is known far and wide for his hur 
heart and his good works. He receives a letter’ from 
mother- whose husband has been out of work for wee 
whose children are starving. She has never appealed ; 
charity before, but she is desperate. When he comes to bri 
her help, he sends the children from the room. He does t 
want their young minds to receive the impress of the’ p 
ture of their mother receiving aid. He says gently, ‘ J 
must retain for them the tradition of independence and se 
respect.” 7 
In a great white and yellow room streaming with sunshii| 
its walls bright with colored prints of sunny fields, cotte 
farm yards and grazing cows, children in funny little kh: 
colored Jackets and trousers, all dressed alike, boys and git 
are sewing bright cross stitch designs on linen, or hatred 
white wood into toy windmills or Noah’s arks. And as 
work they sing—a charming song, which begins, “Wir § 
Jung, und Das ist Schon.” . 
It is a strange freak which makes it true that the m 
joyous places in Austria today are the hospitals. But th 
stand for all that is most beautiful and almost forgotten 
life: Warmth; food that not only tastes good but th 
strangely satisfies; rest, in soft beds, under woolly blanke 
for young bodies that ache from carrying their own frag 
weight. It is American relief which is keeping the Viem 
hospitals open. ‘The medicine, soap, linen, and towels in € 
It 
elsewhere. ‘The fight for the children is carried into wa 
as well as into feeding kitchens. Here again the battle is m 
a conquest. ‘The hospitals are sadly inadequate. “There 
1,100 children with deformed limbs in the Vienna Hospi 
and the cures which have been wrought there are most = 
couraging. But Dr. Spitzy, the chief surgeon, says: f 
we. are caring for 1,100 there are 15,000 outside our § 
equally in need of treatment.” . \ 
The feeding system for Austrian children, based upon 
Pirquet’s Pilidisi physical tests, and his “nem” system of f 
preparation, is one of the most efficient pieces of social 
gineering ever undertaken. ‘The tests themselves, cover 


al 
1 
on 

>| 


fifteen years in Vienna, based upon more exact methods 

measurement are a contribution to preventive medic 

throughout the world, as is the system whereby every ch 

is guaranteed a maximum of food value at a minimum of ¢ 

The medical advances being made in Vienna hospitals tes 
that the world as well as Austria profits by America’s geo 
will toward these institutions. The carefully measured ¥ 

of the relief organizations is laying the foundations in Aus 

for an extraordinarily advanced social administration if t 

country is ever able to struggle to her feet again. 
GrorcE W. BaKEN 


American Red Cross Commissioner to Vi jenna. 
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omestic 
IKE “The Famous Mrs. Fair” and other modern 
- women, the Greatest Mother in the World has been 
going through a period of post-war readjustment 
"and, at times, severe inward questioning as to where 
duty lay. Embarrassed with the abounding opportunities 


rvice, humble in the knowledge that millions look to 
to express what is perhaps their finest impulse of altruism, 


s hers has been one of comparative ease, realizing that 
: shared benefits the foundation of which others had laid 


\ith 


‘toil and pain, courted like a wealthy widow, a little 
ied with the consciousness that out in the world she had 


hoe t done so badly during the war, and equally conscious that 


‘Peace results would not come so easily, she has faced her 


Us hi 


or We : 
vale] @blems with considerable perplexity. 

sto A few people at first wanted her to sit in the chimney cor- 
® does ir in an old ladies’ home—to become a “skeleton organiza- 


t the Jon” waiting for something to happen. Others felt that she 


\\,"Seuld forego her home entirely and continue her service: 


a 


in @\read; while still others were of the distinct opinion that 
e should turn her attention exclusively to her home affairs. 


Gs [eetine a practical situation, she has tried to help, so far 
scot eee 


er resources would permit, both her family and her neigh- 
. And like so many other women of this generation, she 
on the whole, to have balanced fairly well her domestic 


Operations under W. Frank Persons 
- By Neva R. Deardorff | 


& cognizing that compared with the lives of her pioneering 


Gross at Home 


and her extramural activities. But since she is a woman and 
therefore still a little bound by tradition, the burden of proof 
that she has been sufficiently domestic rests upon her. 

When the war ended there were two plainly marked phases 
to the domestic program of the American Red Cross: First, 
the obligation to serve without stint the men who had been 
with the colors and second, the opportunity to direct popular 
interest and to organize local resources for the betterment of 
local conditions of life, particularly those which affect health. 
In some local communities these aspects were indistinguishable 
but from the standpoint of the national organization they a 
typified two entirely different methods of approach and two 
entirely different relationships between the chapters on the — 
one hand and the national organization on the other. — 

During the war the Red Cross had only national aims. 
Everyone realized that to achieve great national purposes the 
individual communities must follow uniform: methods and — 
must accept, highly centralized national control. Red Cross — 
chapters were ‘‘quota-ed”’ for all sorts of things and were held 
to strict accountability. “They worked like beavers and asked = 
for more. Over-subscription was almost a habit. And so far 
as national obligations still exist Red Cross chapters are still 
working in that same spirit. On December 1, 1920, of 3,244 
chapters reported to national headquarters, 2,540 were still | 
active in war service. When a new feature is added to the — 
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. 1D CROSS CHAPTERS MAINTAINING 
| PEACETIME HOME view aN 


DECEMBER. |, 1920 


a) The cross indicates Red Cross chapt 
Pie. Shae . vie sed 


ers maintaining public health nursing; the square, those maintaining peace 
time home service in December, 1920 j ; 


7 


West reported that five times she had checked up the seventy- 
one men who went from her township to see that- they were 
kept in touch with the government. 

On the second phase of the program the situation is radi- 
cally different. Instead of a great band, numbering millions, 
working toward a common aim, the active Red Cross people 
dissolve into hundreds of little groups, more or less strong, 
turning their attention to prosaic local conditions and familiar 
problems, attacking matters hitherto taken for granted and de- 
pendent upon local interest and local financial resources to 
‘support a local service. 

- The national society very early after the war laid down sev- 
eral policies of which time has proved the wisdom. ‘The 
_ first of these was that it should remain entirely optional with 
_ the local community and the chapter to decide whether or 
not a local service would be undertaken. If the community 
already had developed some of the forms of service appro- 
_* priate to the Red Cross, the chapter must arrange its pro- 
gram in a way that would not jeopardize such community re- 
“sources as were already functioning. It was: decided early 


possible elevated and that chapter ventures must have a sound 
basis of local financial support. 

Among all the possible forms of service which might have 
been encouraged, the national and division offices have grad- 
ually picked out the following as those in which the accu- 
mulated skill and training of the chapter people would stand 
them i in good stead: j 
* x, Formal instruction to lay people in first aid, in home 

‘hygiene and care of the sick and in food selection; 

2. Public health nursing ; 

3. Home service for civilian families; 

4. The organization of community effort in support of public 
feel, activities ; 

' 5. The organization of activities for children who are mem- 
hs bers of the Red Cross. 

National and division offices bend their energies to try to help 

‘the chapter make good in whatever it undertakes but they 

ALE, especially prepared to assist in the activities just mention- 

ed. Instructors are furnished, trained workers secured, con- 

ferences are held and Consul tak service supplied. There 


: cooperative services. When a chapter indicates that it is 
anxious to serve its own community but undecided as ro what 
it should do, it has been the general policy to advise a “path- 
finder” study of community conditions and in this also the 
tional and division ‘office has been of material assistance to 
the chapters. 


chapters had established a public health nursing service, while 
ver 500 others had made application for the assignment of 
public health nurses. It has been necessary, not to show local 
ommunities that they need the nurse, but to show them why 
a qualified nurse is not immediately forthcoming when they 
ask: for one. ‘There was considerable apprehension at first 
at with the insistent demand for nurses there might be 

ndency toward the lowering of standards but the chap- 
ers themselves have made few suggestions of that sort and 
rave preferred to wait rather than to employ a nurse, poorly 


jurisdiction are aotihed and get what is s due them. Somewhat ] 
over a year ago the chairman of a little branch in the Middle 


_veloped public health service. 


that standards of trained service should be maintained and if. 


are many incidental aids such as printed material and other 


ed by the Red Cross that it had more to offer to the sm 
_ As a result of this policy of insinuation and gentle encour- 
agement, the chapters have to a surprising degree turned 
heir attention to local problems. On December 1, 1920, 937. 


° precedents in this c count On ‘Devembe oh 
1,223 chapters were holding classes in home hygiene and ¢ 
of the sick, 522 in regular first aid, 186 in life saving or 
first aid, and 125 in food geo During the year 19} 
795737 women in the United States took the full ‘course } 
fifteen lessons in home hygiene and care of the sick, pas| 
the examination given by the nurse instructor and recei 
certificates; 10,011 took the so-called modified course wh 
included the same instruction by the nurse but from wh 
the examination and the certificate were omitted. -Appre 
mately 50,000 first aid certificates were issued last year. 
addition to their immediate and obvious value these co 
have been of great importance as ground breakers for 
Home service has been 
tended to civilian families by 689 chapters; Junior Red Cr} 
auxiliaries are organized and operating in more than half 
all the chapters; health centers are operated by 185 chapt 
and 588 chapters carry on public health projects aside fr 
nursing or health centers. These latter are largely clin 
Although no effort has been expended by national and di 
sion offices on activities outside of this group some chapti 
have felt that their most pressing problems or most obyic 
duties lie in a slightly different direction. Accordingly 
have opened rest rooms, 49 are responsible for commun} 
centers and 69 have promoted some form of recreation. 
places where community centers or recreational activities 
conducted by a group of agencies the Red ‘Cross chap 
usually participate. A goodly number of chapters—7 
have adapted the old production activities to peace condi i¢ 
525 maintain information centers, 54 have motor corps 
136 have canteen services, Two-thirds of the latter ar 
reserve for emergencies while one-third assist in various 
grams for under-nourished school children, special diets d 
the sick, holiday parties in institutions and other | Kindly 4 
fices.. 

As one GHaeices over this summary of peace time ach V 
ments the question arises in his mind as to just what it me 
in terms of the development of health’ and social service. Th 
activities themselves are not’ unique nor are the methods € 
pecially unusual. If there is anything significant about. 
the Red Cross has done at home it lies in the fact of s 
bulk and in that it has opened up vast stretches of terri 
hitherto unserved, and. has brought considerable mass 
population into touch with these new forms of effort to 
social institutions function more effectively and to reduc 
of the needless hardship and waste of life and happiness. 
since the days of town and country nursing it has been . 


places and to the rural sections of America than to the g1 
cities where everything is undertaken, if not completed. 

‘In what measure the country has availed itself of wh 
‘Red Cross had to offer both in densely and in sparsely 
country can perhaps be judged by the following facts. 
ming with an average density of population Of two peop 
square mile has thirty-two Red Cross chapters. Of 
eleven maintain nursing services and eight have ext 
home service to civilian families. Rhode Island with an a 
density of population of 566, people ‘per square mile 
chapters. Two maintain Huei, Services and three h 


‘t siting chapters and ie them work 
‘peace programs and of representing, in everything bu 
technical peat all the culetacia of the d sior 


cost to be doubly sure that the Red Cross, after consideration of a report made iy 
from national headquarters committee headed by W. Frank Persons, authorized tl 
as transmitters. American ‘pletion of the oad process so as to chan 


gram will be directed be a vice-chairman in charge of don 
operations, while the activities abroad will be under a vi 
chairman in charge-of foreign operations. Mr. Persons 
been ae to the position of vice-chairman i in dates 


i deny ce a visits i) 
division office to ae i 


fh itive ‘committee “aid ta 
t ‘ace program. — ‘Visitation kt 
es from the division is to. chapters. rohiak ae already sean or 
_ peace program rather than on those which have not as” 
sumed such obligations, 5 
Such i in haa are the policies which seem to be « 


accounts af the Greatest Mother. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON | 
Bs Raymond Holden n 


_ Now hey are gone, even to the last lone pair 
And men who never knew them go their ways 
With equal clamor and an equal air 

Of heeding nothing but the look of days. 

‘This that is like a street is like a wood 

- Broken by famished wings grown fierce for food. 


OMMUNITY trusts on he model of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, with variations, will gather in 
very substantial sums when wills already drawn in 
various cities become effective. ‘Trust companies 
and banks which have general trust powers are hastening to 
put themselves in the way. of reaping the harvest and accept- 
ing the burdens which this excellent plan foreshadows. The 
possibility of making a fool-proof bequest—one which will be 
as flexible as human need, as safe as a trust company, as broad 
as the community, as intelligent as the advancing public senti- 
ment, reflected in a representative distributing agancy—should 
greatly stimulate the practice of giving surplus wealth for pub- 
lic uses. So applied, wealth escapes inheritance taxes and 
avoids inflicting on progeny or collateral relatives the injury 
which often results from unearned income. It creates the 
best sort of memorial, and makes friends for the system of 
private property against the threat of communistic violence. 

- But community trusts have developed their own problems, 
and of these the first and most important is the danger of ex- 
cessive localism, provincialism in the use of wealth. The com- 
munity is a very important social unit, but there are purposes 
for which gifts and bequests are needed which are not local, 
but national or even international, or which are not to be de- 
fined by any geographical or political boundaries. ‘The colleges 
claim support from their alumni and friends wherever they 
‘may be. ‘The churches want local, but also general gifts. The 
foreign missionary societies would be sadly disappointed if the 
‘bequests which they have been accustomed to receive were 
‘made dependent on appropriation by some community trustee 
or distributing agency which by hypothesis puts local needs 
foremost or thinks mainly in terms of the community in which 
the donor happened to live or the trust company happened to 
‘be located. Of course any particular organization might 


fare very well, if there were friends on the distributing com- 


‘mittee, but it would seem reasonably certain that the general 
‘tendency, from the very nature of the case, would be to en- 
‘courage gifts to local agencies, or to meet local needs as dis- 
closed: by local surveys. Within limits this is perhaps desir- 
able. Mrs. Russell Sage, in creating the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, which is not a community trust in the sense in which 
‘the term is here used, indicated—not as conditions, but as 
suggestions to her trustees—in what proportion she would 
‘like to have the income of her foundation used respectively 
‘in her own city and in the nation. The Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and Commonwealth Foundations have naturally beet quite 
free from predilections in favor of the donor’s residence— 
their. purposes having no trace of a community character. 

An equal danger lurks in the discrimination which would 
almost certainly result from having all endowments allocated 
by any one committee or group, influenced as it would natural- 
ly be by its chairman or executive or dominating personality. 
‘With the best of intentions such a group would eventually 
‘disclose a preference for certain activities rather than others. 

i might be greatly interested, for example, in religious work, 
it might hold that relatively unimportant; might be favorable 
unfavorable to education; radical or reactionary on in- 
rial none: No safeguard j in the original composition 


ana pratestonal bodies to appoint Seabed of a au to 
ee pe this” function would probably only intensify the 


By Eden Tt. Jevine : . o ie - aco. 


_and haphazard assembly. 


‘which ie ae the Uniform Trust for Public Uses. © 


difficulty, and would at best create a very inexpert, cumbr 
The agency which is to becon 
responsible for any particular public bequest should be cho 
for the purpose, with reference to the specific work to be don 

Considerations like these have induced a member of the 


consists essentially of a series of resolutions which may 
adopted by the governing board of any trust company or a 
having trust powers. Any number of such institutions in 

city may adopt it, independently or in concert, thus obyiati 
the situation wniGk has arisen from any one trust company’ 
preempting the field as the community trustee. It is in ter 
a public offer to accept gifts for charitable purposes and te 
administer them according - to the terms of the resolution. A 
one may then, by simply referring to the instrument, effect 
a binding contract with the trustee, who comes thereby undet 
legal obligation to administer the sift according to the terms 
of the declaration of trust and for the uses and purposes speci: 
fied by the giver. The instrument by its own terms provides 
for three general classes of trusts: 


1. The income to go to one or more chirp corporations, 
as for example a church, a college, or a hospital; 
2. A community trust, the income to be applied to local agen- 
cies under the direction of a committee of citizens or other 
agency already existing or to be formed; 
3. A trust for any lawful charitable purpose, the income to 
be applied as directed by a committee or other agency se- 
lected or constituted (a) by the giver or under his author- 
ity, (b) by or under the authority of charitable organiza- 
tions ‘to be benefitted, or (c) by or under the pee? oe 
the trustee. ? 
If the giver wisely selects and states his purpose, it il 
carried out. If on the other hand he unwisely seleots or b: 
ly states his charitable purpose, then, in accordance with 
own desire as expressed in the instrument to which he h: 
made reference, powers will exist in the trustee, enforceable 
court, to correct such faults and so to apply the funds as most. 
nearly to fulfill his wishes. Thus a bequest will not_eas 
be defeated; litigation otherwise inevitable will be rende 
unnecessary; and the public benefaction will be assured. : 
The Uniform Trust for Public Uses is an instrument 
which has been prepared with infinite care and has passed) 
through many competent hands for criticism and suggestio 
The author invites correspondence with a view to any furt 
possible improvement. Its purpose is to hold the scales ev zs 
as among the various beneficent purposes—local and general; 
religious, educational, and civic; specific and general— to. 
which gifts may be rade, It airns to combine in one do 
ment. the advantages of freedom ito the donor to express h 
individuality in his gifts and freedom to the ipublic, actin: 
through court and trustee, to modify the application of suck 
gifts when conditions aaa The knowledge that this will 
be done—that not a dead hand but a living intelligence wil 
guide the uses to which the gift will be applied—should hav 
a pronounced effect in encouraging public benefactions. 
The great founder may engage competent counsel to formu: 
late his trust, although even this has not always made then 
entirely safe. If a uniform trust for public uses can be de 
vised, which the counts sustain and the trust companies actual 
ly adopt, it will give the most complete security, without 
pense, to small donors. Mr. Remsen seems to ya mad 
necessary start for such a very desirable reform. 
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or primary school than the art of music. 


rtunate tad unnecessary. 


‘The love of music is fundamental. 


ults, we sing so little’ and so poorly. 
The fault lies in our normal schools. The 
rouble is with the special teacher, on the one 
and, who knows music but not children, 
on the other hand with the primary 
‘teacher who knows children but not music. 
The former makes his appeal from the _ 
tandpoint of “imagination” and “simplici- 
He mistakes anything unreal and fan- 
ul as “imaginative; he mistakes thinness 
or simplicity; with the result ‘that we have 
‘an abundance of children’s songs whose verses 
re on unreal subjects—fairies, talking seeds, | 
lower-parties and the like, set to sickly sweet. 
'melodies that no child will sing out of school. 
Be The, primary ‘teacher, knowing nothing 
e yout music, and fearing to think for herself, i 
4 ‘is doi to take the word of those who do 
ow Eases of ‘cumniaa? her. own taste 


orations, 


al aged 
or other # 


author 
vaniaas 
ority of 


Hi eas 
ender 


tions. _ thes 8 care a avant ‘deal more for realities, tas 
| motor cars, dogs, gardens, shops and above all, people. ‘These 
{ | subjects are rendered neither more or less interesting because 
songs about them. Inasmuch as they are good subjects for 
‘songs they may be used for that purpose, but to sacrifice musi- 
cal art to meow and bow wow is not necessary to get the chil- 
ren interested in music. 
¢ than the joke column i is. literature. 
ce but it is a very small one. 

Thomas Whitney. Surette urges the folk song as the best 
d for children, but even here discrimination on the part 
the room teacher is necessary. All authorities have their 


be relied upon in choosing the songs appropriate for 
own eee ‘of children. eens very beautiful senti- 


of ie tues Children will sine these songs 
‘eason why they should not, but they are not 


~ Reform of Primary School Music 


nO: art is in greater ae of reform in the kindergarten 
: The musical 
-~ taste of the American people i isnot high. ‘This is equal- 
true in New York and in Reno, so that we cannot lay the 
ne entirely upon the lack of opportunity to hear good 


“The music teacher, like the man- 
training teacher, has the child with him fromthe begin- 
g. The interest is already there. He has only to cultivate 
Singing i is one of the 
eatest human pleasures, and, in a recent investigation of the 
nge of the five-year old voice, out of 1,800 children only fif- 
y monotones were reported. If we love to sing and if so large 
rcentage of us can sing, there is no good reason why, as 


Such subjects of song are no more 
They may have a~ 


and teachers should be taught that their own judgment 


of music should know more about the psychology, taste and 


‘Conleen by 
JOSEPH K. ican 


views is not childlike and their movement is too sou 
_ The most universal appeal in music is rhythm. ‘This is as 
true of the Marche. Hongroise as it is of The Love Ne: 
This fact is never forgotten by the maker of street s 
hence his eternal Hopularity. The writers of children’s mu 
in their efforts to be educative, neglect it, hence the ultimate 
futility of their efforts. 
That which we understand, that which appeals to our re 
‘son or our feelings i is the simple thing. Not the thin strai 
in music, but the stirring, the thrilling is the simple. We ak 
the mistake of trying to win the child to love good music 
through such media as the Melody in F, Traumerei, and the 
hackneyed Humoresque. ‘But we seldom jae, played for them 
the Marche Militaire, the twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
the Brahms waltzes or ‘the Moments Musicale of Schumann. 
We ask children to listen and we play Grieg’s Daybreak- 
a lovely thing, but meditative. Children are not medita 
We ask them to march or skip and we pla 
some silly tinkling thing with neither melody 
nor rhythm or we give them Smiles. Natural. 
ly they prefer the latter. It has both tune and 
snap. The melody to which children have 
marched or danced has the greater meaning 
for them because of its livelier association, 
._ yet we choose that occasion to use the poore 
selection. 
_ In the matter of singing, if we are going 
to compete with the street song, we must 
beat it on its own ground, the ground of 
rhythm and snap. Many good folk song 
have both of these, but the average kinder 
garten song is lacking i in both. The words, 
of folk songs are vital. They tell of a merry 
mood or relate a simple story. Such a song 
as the Miller of ‘Tracadé is both musical and 
joyous—so also is Wait for the Wagon, 
Come Lasses and Lads, I Saw Three Ships i 
and others. On the other side are, The 
Shepherdess (the first five stanzas will suffice), No, Jolin The 
Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, and There Was a Little Woman 
For-littlest children Mother Goose will always be classi 
in ‘song as well as literature. Eliot’s music has never been 
anced although some creditable substitutes have been’ adde¢ 
Except on rare occasions, it is a mistake to ask children 
merely to listen to music, if singing or skipping is possible. 
We refer to the growing habit of using the phonograph rcords 
of Mother Goose songs. Activity is the life of children and 
they develop their tastes as well as their bodies by means 0 
pleasant activities. : 
We err on the side of too much instruction and not enauall 
appreciation. By appreciation we do not mean mere listening, 
To appreciate is to enjoy, and we enjoy some music more iby a 
singing it than by hearing it only. 7 . 
In short, normal schools should do more to dentan ‘den ba 
taste and Pideuaent of room teachers, and should especially 
emphasize the constant need of using judgment rather than _ 
depending unquestioningly upon authority, in matters of the 
special needs of their own groups of children. Special teachers” 


it 
Ay 


experiences of children. Love of music rather than ability Be) ae 
read it should be the goal of music instruction. The love of aa 
music will stimulate the desire to read, but the effort of lear 
ing to read music may easily destroy the love of it. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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and the ideals of America, Even fathers, with their larger 
opportunities in business contacts and freedom to study in 


ing American children. 

In a city where the marking of reports ranges from A to 
D, a boy of eleven brought home from school his weekly card 
ata C, “Iss dat gut?’ questions the father. “Oh yes,” 
answers the clever boy. “You know C is way up near, the 
top of the alphabet, and marks of X, Y, Z would be way 
down near the bottom.’’? And both parents are satisfied. 
Mothers are too often taken in by the: cunning plans of 
the bright youngsters, and are daily ordered to “‘do as teacher 
says.” Serious as is the dictatorship of the child in the Amer- 
ican home, it is inexpressibly more menacing in the home of 
the foreign-born. Every one knows how public school chil- 


of American. life. ‘They are over-sensitive about even .the 
finest of the home-land customs which the parents attempt 
to keep alive in America. Sympathetic appreciation by the 
children of their own historic background is lacking. ‘They 
ttempt with feverish haste to disregard their heritage. “This 
a serious situation, threatening the quality of the American 
citizenship. of tomorrow. 

_ As has been’ stated so often in ae pages of the Survey, 
child welfare interests have brought to the foreground the 
1ecessity for educating mothers. While native-born and 
oreign-born alike should have more opportunities for the 
many kinds of extension education now offered in day con- 
tinuation schools, the non-English-speaking mother, with her 


vit) 


isadvantages. A stranger to the language of the public 
schools—the new language spoken by her own children—the 
ather, all unconscious of what is happening, soon loses con- 
rol of, ithe children and their respect. She cannot keep up 
ith them; she is too busy with home duties and family ad- 
ustments in the new land. Mothers in order to main- 
ain discipline i in the home must have direct help in English 
and in other subjects. Knowledge of the language, while not 
all, i the open door to solving scores of other problems. It 
ly means greater liberty, without depriving the mother 
if her native tongue. 

‘The economic and social advantages of a common language 
n America have been fairly well understood. A soldier, upon 
ecel iving a letter in camp, called to a comrade, “Say, Bill, ‘can 
ead writin’?’ “No, Jim, I can’t even read renahat as 
as the response. Increased attention has been given since 
he wat to the extension of night schools and tto the establish- 
of industrial classes for men and women in industry, as 
as to ‘better methods of teaching English to adults. 


eh recognized. { 
Not only state departments of immigrant education and local 
ol boards all over the country but principals of public 
ols ‘in 1 foreign- born districts are beginning to realize a 


fan De he City of New York upon America’s Obliga- 
Foreign-Born Mothers is the following: 


the aideen assimilate ane too. a the street language é 


dustrial or night classes, seldom keep ‘pace with their develop- - 


classes, conducted outside the regular night school system 0! 


cities in other states, where there has been no. special sta 
or ganization for this. work: _have made commendable advance. 


dren rapidly assimilate the customs and common traditions © 


large groups of small children, labors under the most serious 


soon after their arrival in this country become the most ap 


The 


_ There are in New York state, at the present. time, 


and neighborhood teachers for women (Syracuse and Bing 
hamton). : 


her to toad asses hile the lates atone 


the eight year 
han on | of the time—a period of time less than one year— | 
is spent in the school. ‘The rest of the time—equal to more ; 
than seven years—is spent in the home or in the neighborhood, 
under influences that are either Bec peeenae or undermining 
the work of the schools. * 
Does this not give a convincing reason for thi amd develoul 
ment of the home and negpboshood classes for non-English: 
speaking women? 
Throughout the Untied? States, hatable progress has heed 
made in the teaching of English to mothers in day or other} 


our cities. The California Heme ‘Teacher Act of 1915 
now well understood. New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Deleware, and other states, have been carrying on in- 
tensive programs of adult or immigrant education, and ma 


Chicago, Cleveland, “Akion, , Passaic, N. J.,. Newark, St. Pa 
Baltimore, Detroit, " Seranton, Salem, Ore., La Crosse, Wis. 
Seattle, Minneapolis, Easton, Philadelphia and Denver are} 
Somielae the scattered cities over the country where many cay 
English classes for women have been established. In Ne 
York, where the most rapid growth has taken place, the fol-|} 
lowing cities are making important contributions from th 
experiences in various phases of mothers’ class work: . Ne 
York city, Syracuse, Rochester, Albany, Schenectady, Buffal 
Binghamton, Jamestown, Amsterdam, Ithaca, Utica, Johns- 
town, Gloversville, and Watertown. Each could ‘write a 
chapter about women’s classes which would interest the enti 
country. The same could be said of many cities in the sta 
where special departments have been created for the stimul: 
tion of this work. 

Those who have had the privilege of\ watching the. Pp 
gress of women in home and neighborhood classes. realize ‘ 
deep satisfaction and joy which comes from simple accompli 
ments—signing one’s name, writing a note to the princip: 
to an absent child, or an Awerean friend ; reading” signs on, 
the, street cars, posters at exhibitions, screens in the moving: 
picture houses, recipes for new dishes, directions given 
nutses and Bonhoes: simple notices and circulars. It: is. lik 
seeing a new world when they acquire ability to read simple! 
books, current events, newspapers, and magazines. Judgin g 
from ihe 6,500 women now in the day classes throughout th 
state of New York, it is vital and encouraging to note that 
women have proved themselves quite as good students as mer 

Another observation which has come to our attention 1 
peatedly is that the women who are gathered for instructio 


and eager students. Women’s day classes, under state and 
local authorities in New, York, show the following progr : 
1918-1919, Glasses in 4 cities 
1919-1920, classes in 52 cities 
‘The experimental day for women’s classes. has ‘pass 
‘Much of the pioneer work in small towns has\been finance 
by women’s organizations and private individuals, and muc¢ 
of this private support will have to be continued fou! demor 
strations in backward localities. It is now ttime that adequ. 
public support be given for day classes for mothers who cat un 
attend the night schools. Such work should be made 
integral part of the public school system in every. large 


cities where the boards of education’. pay for full-time ha 
Most cities, however, are still depending 


partene teachers for this work, ‘The busy. mothe: 


are in. school. Shortage of trained teachers ha 


that organic» 


paneat Cee 
best, represents is to be 


; the kind rgarten, ati 
“found in A Story of ‘a aint Pile, 
twenty years ago by G.: Stanley Hall, recently retired 


ih president of Clark University, and for many years a fore-- 


» leader in the child” study ‘movement in America. 


education 


published more than ~ 


tory tells of a mother in the town of Boxford, Mass., Mae 


, about 1888, “secured “not without some inconvertience,” 
“a load of fine Clean sand from a distant beach and had 
dumped in the back yard as a help to the play of her 
: Jack, | aged three. and, five, respect- 
,. The Story a Sand Pile is 
i “President Hall Besesihee its first summer 


¢ 


Be ig Gd Froebel or ‘observed childish ee would have ex- 
pected, t € one bright focus. of attraction, beside venice 


Ta! oat 


o Lio satisfied with classes after school hours, from 


ae in recy ‘districts. Local school boards will — 
0 ake special action’ upon appropriations for this new 
2 of eacher, if illiteracy is to be wiped out in the near 
Joma ‘welfare — future ce demand that | 


e co tacts with ae a ‘many. races as an as with the 
i pak must Cyan and use more: as the 


is odie coils bya toes in ocak 

t be a playground, a community 

y-nursery, a kindergarten, library, 

) er si pply, or better houses. Through 
ey may communic te\and make their wants known. 

of whe her we can 


fea history. of ‘that: 


afford day teachers 
% e afford not to have’ 


v 


“Why do you have 
no church? the boys 
were asked. ‘Because,’ : 
they replied, ‘we are | 
not allowed to play in 
the sand pile on Sun- 
days! ‘And why have 
you no school?’ ‘Why, 
said they, exultingly, — 
‘it’s vacation, and we 
don’t have to go to. 
school’? ey 


all other boyish interests gradually paled. Wells’ and 
tunnels; hills and roads like those in town; islands 
and capes and bays with imagined water; rough pic- 
tures drawn with sticks; scenes half reproduced in the 
damp plastic sand and completed in fancy; mines of 
ote and coal, and quarries of stone, buried to be re- 
discovered and carted to imaginary markets, and later 

'.a more elaborate half-dug and half-stoned species of 
cave-dwelling or ice-house—beyond such constructions 
the boys Bropably did not go for the first summer or 
two. 

The delightful story of inventive and creative activity 
‘follows through the next eight years, the account having 
been written when the boys were twelve and fourteen, re-.. 
spectively, and were just ready to graduate from the sand 
pile. The form which the sand pile took that summer 
is presented in the picture. The original buildings are 
vat reecty ed in the old house in the town of Boxford. 


| "The School in the Alley 


N experimental school has to make its program Bac 

ward. ‘That is to say, as soon as an experimental school — 
makes out an itinerary of points to be arrived at by specific. 
dates, it loses its experimental quality. | It must be able to di- 
verge from what had seemed to be a logical route at the first 


moment that divergence seems practically desirable. But at i 
the end of one’s seasonal journey, the teacher of an experi- 
mental school must be able to see progress in what at first can © 
look to be only hopeless peregrinations, and hardest of all, at 
least to teachers who have once travelled on the macadamed 

- highways of education, must be resistance to the temptation 
to return to them, so that the miles of progress may be alway: 

in the same direction. 

The City and Country School, formerly known as the Pla it 
Rcioor of 14 Macdougal Alley, N ew York city, has been suc- 
cessful in its resistance to such temptation since its inceptio 
nine or ten years ago, as the experimental school of Carolin 
Pratt who is still its director. At the time it was small. 

a group of very young children. It has since grown by adding 
a youngest class each year, and filling in vacancies in the up- — 
per classes, until there are ninety children under the tutela € 
of some seventeen teachers, and receiving the care of a health — 
worker, a physician, a psychologist, and a social worker. Thes 
last are furnished by the Bureau of Educational Expense Ba 


which used the school as a laboratory for many of its exp ris 
‘ments. The children are grouped by age—the theory being tha 


with the right teaching, development is not uneyen. There 


are ‘rest bes and balanced luncheons, and weight 


1. Intelligence, stated in terms of i 


the yard, and, on rainy days, inside. The rooms are decorat-. 
ed in a way to increase the fancies of children. So far it does 
not differ from other up-to-date schools. 

But beyond this, there is what might be dalled: an elabora- 
tion of the project method, clear through the several years. 

It is the seductive cae method. Question gives rise to 
answer, and answer to question. The children decormune the’ 
next step. Arithmetic, if allowed to do so, gives birth to 
marketing, and marketing to arithmetic. The practical and 
_ the theoretical are so cleverly intertwined as to be inseparably 
attractive. Every class has manual work. ‘Toys are made, 
and simple equipment. Geography is taught by the excursion 
method, which yields also rich fruit for drawing, modeling, 
Writing, stories and, plays. Music is not given to the talented 


_ few who will endure piano stools, or who can reach a hypo- | 


thetical pitch, but to all of the children. They make little 
stringed instruments. They have orchestras with tom-toms. 
_and triangles, and if the sound is not lovely, rhythm is never- 
theless forthcoming to very much interested little people. 
Science comes through gardening and the existing visits of an- 
imals which are brought in by the visiting science teacher. The 
‘winter session is logically concluded by two months in the 
country where greater freedom is Possible for educative play 
at householding. 
_ When, as it hopes to a, the City and Country School bias 
carried one group of ciation from the age of four through to 
_ the age of fourteen, and finds that at the very least, the chil- 
_ dren can articulate satisfactorily with high school, it will have 
contributed quite an achievement to educational experience. 
The experiment is one of the many that educators must con- 


sent to make to find out just what education in and for a 


- democracy will require. Marion CiincH CALKINS. 


THE PUPIL PROGRESS RECORD | 
no Used, by. ahe Park School of Baltimore heed 
4. Interest and Effort. 


duced, but the schedule of categories, reproduced in 
‘is determined. 


‘May 1, the pupil is credited, by his teacher, with such a 


and are used as a basis for a continuous study of the 


41. Lalani: 


Binet Intelligence Quotient. I. Interest: Appreciation 
Initial intensity — Beprocuerey 
‘II. ‘Type: reativity 
2. Social Relationships. General or specific IIL. “Nature: 
1. Cooperation: Passive or active "Response 
Helper : Negative or. positive Observation 
Helped ee III. Duration: Special Interest 
Il. Participation: Persistent IV. Human Activities: 
Self-protection Rhythmic ; Information 
Consideration Erratic Participation _ 
III. Initiative: IV. Problems: i Initiative 
Leader Success V. Reading: 
Participant Perseverance : Mechanics 
Follower V. Working Interest: Content 
IV. ea Ce Expression 
e roup: Mi 
Mates Group attraction vi. Ne 
Teacher Interest in. project Speed 
3. Characteristic Qualities. 5. oe and Reaction to Physical Use 
stale imult..\\ « 
: ee I. Health: 2 “9, Tucerese in and Response to the Arts, 
Hygienic General condition: I. Music: b 
Order Examination Rhythm ey a 
Response Class observation Voice) Nf 3 
Il. Work Habits: Nervous system Appreciation a 
[or eae j Defects Instrumental ; 
Neatness Attendance — j II. Dramatic Play: | 
Coneenunan II. Playground spirit and skill: Interest # A | 
F : Apparatus Performance a 
Attention i 
Self-dependence Games Creativity ; at 
III. Moral Habits: Project plays Tl. Fine Art ss f Di 
( Honesty 6. Interest in and Power to Use: Subject Color | 
Truthfulness Matters. Form | 
Thoughtfulness I. Language::- Execution. 
IV. Use of Free Time: Oral IV. Manual Arts: ~ 
Initiative . Written Interest 
Economy Spelling . Execution — 
Choice Vocabulary Creativity» 
Accomplishment Originality: 


Writing 


Personality Grading 

HE problems of estimating a child’s school progre 
terms that will have lasting meaning, for life as 

for school, have long been seriously considered by educ: 
and many plans have been proposed. Comparison of a 
nary school record card with the actual educational proble 
that was discussed in The Civic Background of a School. 
the Survey for January 22, p. 599] discloses the gross la 
relationships between the school and the life of the child. 
much more comprehensive progress record is in use m} 
Park School of Baltimore, of which Eugene R. Smith is hi 
master. ‘The record sheets are too large to be here 


joining box, shows the range of intellectual and social | 
sideration by which the educational development of the ¢ 


These extensive record sheets’ are provided for each pi 
and three times each year, December 1, February 1 5 


ments ‘and peceeetcarnenre in various directions as he f) 
have accumulated to date. The sheets are filed in the o 
for use in consultation with parents, grade supervisors” 
the headmaster. The records are kept from year to 


sibilities and needs of the individual child. The Pars 
uses this method in dealing with children from the k 
garten through the sixth grade. Such a record co 
startlingly with the traditional methods still in use in 1 
schools where the children are normally graded i in only 
pencnts mereLtore, and": WrOrky cant: : 


| ee tional | in its scope, is being waged be- 


‘tween the railroad officials and the transportation 
‘unions. It is a curious spectacle. A year ago, Con- 
, through the Transportation Act, attempted to lay the 

oh peace | in transportation. Ant elaborate system , of 
tril justice was planned. A special board to adjudicate 
tons which arose between the railroad officials and their 

yes was set up. ‘The ink on the ‘Transportation Act 
tardly dried before the country was in the throes of the 


oe 


iy railroad yardmen. ‘The board planned by Congress 

ot then been appointed. Its first act was to deal with 
@ controversy. 
fase was allowed the railroad employes and an equally im- 
nt advance in railroad rates was ordered by the Inter- 
‘Commerce Commission in order to provide the funds 
hese. higher wages. During the fall when industry be- 
to slacken, the receipts of bee railroads became less. De- 
‘the higher rates, their financial condition began to cause 

Then the railroad managers began to attack the labor 
istons of the Transportation Act. Last spring when the 
|was passed one of the prominent spokesmen of the rail- 
| interests stated that the railroads had got substantially 
‘thing they wanted in the Esch-Cummins law. At that 


hand, bitterly assailed the ehransportagen Act. 
e trend in conditions the railroad managers are attack- 
the settlement made last spring while the union leaders 
‘themselves in the position of defending a system which 
jort a time ago they regarded as obnoxious. _ 
1¢ present situation is complicated. While the railroads 
> under federal control, a system of national agreements 


ible the continuance of these agreements. When the open 
apaign reached large proportions, during the autumn, 


Llinois manufacturers protested against the organization 
djustment boards between the railroads and the unions. 
ilroad labor situation became a part of the open shop 


er 31, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which 
een prominent in the controversy announced the forma- 
‘a. working agreement between the management of 
road and its engine and train service employes. A part 
é ‘significance of the agreement lay in the fact that while 
unions were seeking national agreements the Pennsylvania 
road System actually established an adjustment compact 
ive only on its own lines. 

e machinists filed a statement with the Interstate Com- 
Commission alleging that the railroad companies had 
contracts with the outside equipment. companies for re- 
locomotives and freight carriers at excessive costs. 
‘unions charged that the railroads were deliberately giv- 
Neir repair work to outside companies at extravagant 
hey stated that this was done as a part of the open 
campaign. Machinists in these outside companies did 


ih ‘yaaa Ses argument was that the railroads were 


ements Latch the faileed eer inte had obtained. 
state CO nalae Comaission: had, _even before the 


Wied outlaw strikes which were conducted last spring — 


- During the summer, an important wage © 


, and for some months later, the railroad unions, on the — 
Now, | 


_ment and restoring the status of December 31, 1917. 
veen the railroad administration and the representative - 
tis was created. The Transportation Act seemed to make . 


er of outside bodies began to intervene. Among others, 


rn, although many other factors were operating. On | 


work under conditions which obtained in the railroad 


pao WCondutied a 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


~The Railroad Struggle 


That inquiry is still being pursued although so far no pobhe 


hearings have been held. 


Late in January, the Association of Railway Eecoieees 
‘began publicly to seek a reduction in railway wages. On 
‘January 27, the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railroad 
sought authority from the United States Railway Labor | 
The Labor Board — 
‘ruled that the railroad had no status before it, inasmuch as . 
under the Transportation Act the company could make an — 


Board to reduce the wages of its employes. 


appeal only 4fter the employes and the management had 
failed to reach an agreement. At the same time, the board 
fixed February 10 as the date to hear the case on the pre- 
sumption that the railroad would by that time have complied 
with the requirements of the law, by seeking to negotiate a 
new scale of wages with its employes. The next day it was 


announced that the American Association of Railway Exe-— 
cutives were seeking to readjust wages and working conditions. 


with a view of cutting from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 
from the pay roll of the railroads of the country. 

The situation became more tense when, on January 31, WwW. 
W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania lines and 
the spokesman of the Labor Committee of the American 
Association of Railway Executives, asked the United States 


Railway Labor Board to abrogate the national. agreements 
Mr. Atterbury 
said that the railroad situation was so urgent that he could — 


between the railroads and their employes. 


entertain no proposal of conference with employes. He esti- 
mated that a reduction of $300,000,000 a year in operating 
expenses could be obtained by overruling the existing agree- 
Fail- 


Chapin in the St. Louis Star 


HE WANTS TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


699 


pe een a Fat oe ie eee ea renee 


“ure to: act promptly, 8 
» bankruptcy. He said: 


“¢ q 
~ that ae aes apreeene. ind Warne Hondicue ¢ co 
ing over from the war period erminated at once; that the 
question of reasonable and economical rules and working con- 
ditions shall be remanded to negotiations between each carrier 
and its own employes, and that, as a basis for such negotiations 
“the agreements, rules and working conditions in effect on each 
railroad as of December 31, 1917, shall be reestablished. 
Immediately after hearing Mr. Atterbury’s demand, the 
leaders of seven railway unions telegraphed President Wilson 
asking that the Interstate Commerce Commission make an 
investigation into railroad finances and urging that if Mr. 
Atterbury’s statement were found to be true, the matter be 
put before Congress and that tee slation to remedy the situa- 
tion be sought. 
In their telegram to ‘the President, the union des 
.charged that the transportation system of the country is con- 
trolled by the New York banking group, and that for selfish 
reasons inefficiency and inflated costs were encouraged. The 
purpose of this, according to the unionists, was to gain further 
opportunity to exploit railroads properties. “Thomas De Witt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railroad Executives, 
immediately followed with a telegram to President Wilson, 
in which he characterized the charges made by the unions as 
“propaganda intended to discredit private management of 
railroads in the interests of the Plumb plan. ” Mr. Cuyler 
denied the charges. 
The President in telegrams, both to the railroad executives 
and to the union leaders, insisted that the issues raised must 
be heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Labor Board in accordance with the terms: of the 
‘Transportation Act. W. L..C. 


The Texas Open Port Law 


PERIODICAL may be a pulpit, a. forum, or a news 
‘& agency. To use other words, it may be an organ of 
propaganda, impartial discussion, or information. Probably 
most periodicals of the type of the Survey, whatever their 
aspirations, fall into the more delicate category of being a 
_ combination of each and are called upon repeatedly to deter- 
_ ‘mine where the emphasis shall be laid. In matters of a non- 
controversial character the difficulty is not so serious, as there 
are abundant sources of accurate and disinterested information, 
‘but in matters of an extremely controversial character, like 
_ the industrial question, where the background of the giver 
of facts and opinions is usually scrutinized before those facts 
and opinions can be appraised, this problem looms high in the 
problems of journalism. 
Industry presents the greatest controversial questions of our 
- nation. Misunderstanding, misinformation, unfair words and 
deeds, distrust of facts, opinions and authority, and the 
peddling of loose thoughts and loose phrases, are among its 
real difficulties. Good-will, cooperation, a thoughtful and 
careful analysis of facts, tolerance of another’s opinion, and 
_ respect for facts and authority are greatly needed. All news- 
“papers and periodicals, if they earnestly so endeavor, can 
reduce these difficulties and minister to these needs. It is not 
the partisan, pulpiteering sheet which is needed, for we wallow 
‘in propaganda. The organs of employers’ associations and 
labor unions and their ilk will see to it that the cause:of neither 
dies of inattention. Neither is it debate and discussion which 
are lacking, for there is a livelier activity in this field than 
-ever before. But give us a periodical which employs unbiassed 
ne who do not subordinate ‘or distort facts to preconceived 


aE | 


ort of our people until, through a well-earned reputation 
dependability, it becomes a recognized organ for the re- 


~ sensationalism and a deeper coloring of preconceived f 
too often draw a veil between the reader and the infor 


“statement of the facts to an expression of the write 
Unless this is remedied there is danger that the SuRVE 


illustrates this journalistic sin. In the latter part of I 


declaring the vital importance of the operations of | 


Legislation, which is devoted to the legislative interest 


_ tion or otherwise with a person engaged in transporting ¢ 


anti-strike laws of Kansas without giving the workers th 


dustHial ‘items that a seevuhes’ adr truth cannot witl . 
and. confidence accept its report on the facts. A‘ 


which he seeks. He is not advised when he passes f 
aot 


stagger along without distinction, upon the fone 
levels of propaganda which are already over-populated. 
_An article published in your issue of December ri 


State of Texas enacted a law of a very definite and re: 
character, which was freer from ambiguous phrases th: 
laws aealine with the industrial question. This law bi 


carriers to the welfare of the people and the policy 
state that these operations should not be impeded o 
fered with: This policy was to be enforced to the e 
the penal provisions which follow with declarations 
violence, destruction of property or threats thereof, an a 
ive language. The state thus defined the only contingy| 
under which the penal law would be invoked to protec} 
public i in this matter. Even the acts of coercing, intim 
ing, molesting and. ‘harrassing, which are included in’ 
statutes and decisions, are not made criminal except whe! 
complished by physical violence and destruction of pr ) 
or threats thereof. So far as these substantive provision} 
concerned, it is seldom that any state or national leg 
acts with such moderation and restraint when dealing 
social or industrial problems i in which public interest 
ning high. 

In reviewing this bill the American Association for” 


workingmen, published the following: 


TExaS. It is declared to be state policy that the operatio: 
common carriers shall not be impeded or interfered wi 
that to interfere with, molest or harass persons enga 
_ transporting commerce, by’ intimidation or. violence is unla 
_ Transporting commerce includes employment by express_ 
panies or on docks, wharves, switches, railroad tracks, 
presses, depots, freight depots, pipe lines or approaches or & 
purtenances to or incident to or used in connection with t 
dling commerce by common carriers. Anyone ‘who in conv 


merce, or with any'member of his family, at work or at hi 
attempts to cause him to desist from work through fear of 
lence, is deemed guilty of intimidation. Violation is hea 
(penalized: (H, B. 6. In effect, January 2, 1921). 


iis 
FI 

There i is a fair picture of the law as the American 4 
ciation for Labor Legislation reads it and as hi Tead it 
the two pictures in substance conform. . | 

Then the Survey reports on this law in its issue of 
bed 4, and what does it say? The picture is unreca 
able. It captions the article, Texas Anti-Strike Law altl 
the act imposes no penalties on striking, picketing, bo ce 
or persuading others so to do. It compares the law t 


vantage of compulsory arbitration. It says that 
legislators “insisted upon is compulsory work rather 
compulsory arbitration and that under very heavy 

It asserts “‘the act is strangely similar to the old comm 
theoty of pes. under which the leaders of th fii 
ago.” te a lonely sentence of an article over half 
says that “the act on its face seems to punish only 
incitement of violence” and then pees to s 


a ‘ported: 


rsation might be see conspiracy and both be put 
Your eae 


oe as. sauich as a. year ais fined na 000.” 


reases. cout Goering aid eats the readers. It 


ind of eres one would. saan from a less reputable 


of sh the ions cer ae of the SURVEY will 


Waren, Gorpon MerritT. 


\ 


) OR Reply 
UTER Gorton Merritt has. described not inaccur- 
ely what the SURVEY seeks to be. 


RY are perhaps more. conscious than any reader. But 


Merritt’s cr] icisms are scarcely those of a detached ; 
He is a. 


x only the disinterested public. 


League for Industrial Rights. This 


ization is the successor to the American Anti-Boycott _ 


_ He was of counsel in the Danbury Hatters’ 

TS) which | resulted in the* Supreme Court’s 

bor unions within the scope of the Sher- 

Anti-Trust law. 
brought against the machinists as a result of which 


edom of action accorded: ‘trade unions in the Clayton’ 
He has | 


mspicuous among the legal Antagonists of the trade 


Tas narrowly construed by the Supreme Court. 


one oh the conspicuous lene Mr. ee is, howe. 
entirely within his rights when he challenges opinions 
ary to those for which he is a legal spokesman and which, 
have no reason to believe, are not genuinely and sincerely 
1. He makes a numberof specific charges against a brief 
al of the Texas Open Port’ law [see the Survey, Dec. 


20, page 362] which, contrary to his implication, was — 
ifferentiated as comment and carried the initials of | 


es ence: for the ake of clarity will be Siasideped in 
He says, fi t of all, that the picture presented by my 
ig’ ees He ‘continues : at eee the article 


he ninkertupted management, es ond) operation of the 
carriers of this state is declared to be of vital import- 
the welfare of the people of this state. It is, therefore, 

| to be the policy of this state that the same shall not be. 

or interfered with by any person. or association of per- 
idually or Cates or. ee any corporation or its’ 


ion | of this Sa, = ie ‘an but it would not. 
of a hostile dwt to te in this section 


Of how far we. 
vei if short of the goal we have in view, the Editors of the — 


He was. ‘also of counsel in the recent — 


el ion on striking, picketing, boycotting, o Ke) 
‘ing else that impedes or interferes with trar 
implicitly imposed. 


I compared, or rather contrasted, the Texas Open, Port Act 


_ with the Kansas Industrial Conwmnstan Act to the detriment 


of the Texas enactment. I did so because the Kansas le 
lature at least made provision for the hearing of the grie 
ances of workers while the Texas act is only repressive. N 
one word in the entire statute betrays any realization on the 
part of the Texas lawmakers that the transportation wor. 
might at any time, under any circumstances, have legitim 
grievances. Since the Texas Act states it to be contrary to 
policy of the state for the workers to impede or interfere with 
transportation and since it makes no provision’ to adjust any 
of their grievances, it is fair to say that the act aims rather vat 
compulsory work than at compulsory arbitration. ue 

I asserted that the Texas Open Port Act was reminiscent 
of the British Industrial Legislation of a century ago—because bf 
each, in its separate fashion, sought to make the joint action 
of workers an unlawful conspiracy by proscribing as unlawful 
a number of ill defined offenses. Section 5 of the Open Port 
Act says: “Tt shall be unlawful for any two or more persons to” 
conspire together to prevent or attempt to prevent by the use 
of act of physical violence or intimidation or by threat of 


physical violence or by abusive language spoken or written to 
amy person engaged in loading or unloading or transporting 


any commerce within this state or performing the duties of 
such employment.” Section 4 denounces as unlawful threat- 
ening the use of physical violence, intimidation or threatenin 


to interfere with or molest or harass any person engaged in 
the work of loading or unloading or transporting any com- 
merce. 


Mr. Merritt would argue, however, that the Texas 
law is designed only to prohibit violence. If that were true — 


there would be no occasion for such an act, for, as was clearly 


stated in the original article, ordinary Gilemea is still’ pun- 
ished in accordance with the provisions of the criminal code. 


I am not aware that the Texas criminal code has been re- 


pealed. Ordinary violence is not, however, contemplated oF 
these special industrial acts. 
It is possible to cite many decisions which show that ainlae i 


-and intimidation in labor citations have taken on special mean- 


ings. In the legal opinion of Justice A. J. Rodenbeck in the \ 
Supreme Court of New Yerk, Monroe county, the case of 


Joseph Michaels et al vs. gituey Hillman individually and as 


president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America — 


and others, it is said, “Intimidation may consist in numbers — 


alone without any actual violence.” At various places, 
throughout the order, the court uses expressions such as “the 
use of force or its equivalent.’ The history of industrial 
cases in America, as well as in England, shows that this doc- 
trine of the equivalence of force or violence strikes at the very 


‘roots of trade unionism. For a century the development of 
British industrial legislation has been characterized by an ef- 
fort of Parliament to define, beyond any doubt, the precise es 


meanings of such words as these.. A long conflict ensued be- 
tween British courts and British Parliament over the defini- 
tion of these terms. Great: Britain made industrial progress 
by virtue of defining, beyond the possibility of legal distor-_ 
tion, the meaning of such terms as experience has shown — 
to be dangerous weapons in the hands of adroit anti-union 
ne 

I point to the expressions of other American ide such 
as Judge MacPherson who said: 


There is, and there can be, no such thing as peaceful eae 
‘ing, no more than there can be chaste vulgarity or peaceful 


mobbing or lawful lynching . . . The argument seems to be that 
‘anything short of physical violence is lawful . . . but the peace- 
ful, law-abiding man can be and is, intimidated. by gesticula- — 
tions, by mengnen by being called harsh names, and by aha 


. oy a i ul 
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followed or ipaesed: by men age be u. end Sue ison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway vs see. 139 | ra ‘ 


There is caving ‘more nebulous in the conflicting pro- 


nouncements of American judges than precisely these phrases" 


° » e, > 66 ' 
which, in one way or another, deal with “violence,” molesta- 


tion,” picketing and such industrial disputes. 


In the event that the transportation workers of Texas had 
real grievances—and this may at least be conceived as a hypo- 
thesis—the mere solicitation of a strike could be interpreted 
as an interference with, or a molestation of, persons engaged 
in transportation. 


There was one sentence it my original comment, not here 
noted by Mr. Merritt, in which I misconstrued the act. Sec- 
tion 6 has to do with families of men at work and not with 
families of strikers. I am glad to point this out. But it 
is strictly true that if a brakeman and a conductor were 
so discontented with the run given them that they proposed 
to stop work and thus interfere with transportation, they 

could be fined and imprisoned under the conspiracy provision 
of the Texas Open Port Act. I do not feel that a srogressive 
court would do this, and the judiciary of Texas are highly 
esteemed throughout the country. Section 14 of the act, how- 
‘ever, seems to give the attorney-general unlimited power to 
pick his court and his district. The ordinary right of an 
accused person to seek a change of venue would seem by sec- 
tion 14 to be so restricted as almost to be destroyed. It may 
well be that when the act is actually tested, by virtue of this 
section, it will be declared unconstitutional. While it is on 
the books, however, it is an active menace, and the actions 
begun against some of the participants in the sporadic railroad 
strikes of last spring are warning enough of the uses to which 
the Texas Open Port Act would be likely to be put by zealous 
antagonists of trade unionism. 

The act, indeed, goes far enough toward suspending the 

_. guarantees of every human right contained in the American 

- Constitution in that, by section 14, the right to seek a hearing 
before a fair and impartial court would seem to be denied 

_ persons accused under the terms of the act, and in that, in 
accordance with section 15 and 16, the governor is authorized, 
without the declaration of martial law, to supercede the local 
authorities. 

It is, indeed, a fair example of hysterical legislation’ in 


that, as shown by section 18, the legislature was in such haste 


to pass the bill that the constitutional rule requiring bills to 
be read on three several days was suspended, and without any 
apparent deliberation the law was placed upon the statutes 
of the state. 

In spite of Walter Gordon Merritt’s heated assertions it 
is distinctly the province of reputable papers and of public 
spirited citizens to draw attention to examples of unwise and 
hasty legislation. Especially is such a civic duty urgent in 

_ this country where so little progress has been made toward 
lifting the industrial question from the realm of private war- 
ae 


“What is needed most of all is a constructive, creative 
system of industrial justice such as that put forward in the 
report of the President’s Industrial Conference last March. 
Legislation which by its clumsy drafting, its loose definitions 

and its hasty enactment would inevitably tend to suppress not 
only the unlawful but also the lawful activities of the workers 
is a epo7 boon to the ay at such a time as this. 


W. L. C. 


% 


, In addition, I refer, for further ¢ cases, to citations’ on ‘pages ee 
To and 111, Principles of Labor Legislation, 1920 edition. 


tionality. 


mony. By its extent and in the intelligence with wh 


es oe to ne Lea ‘Goat of Appeals 
the decision of the lower court upholding the wage 
$16. 50 for women employed in public housekeeping, 
the District Minimum Wage Board, was on the caleny 
argument this week. i 
_ After an interval of four years since the favorable deci s 

in April, 1917, of the United States Supreme Court in 
famous Oregon minimum wage case, Felix Frankfurter of 
Harvard Law School is once more defending in a court 
last resort a minimum wage law attacked as to its co { 


The occasion of the case is a ruling be thet board to 
effect that an adult woman, not an employe of the 
States government but working in the District of Colun 
in a hotel, a hospital, or as cleaner in a railway station, 61 
general in. any occupation grouped under the heading Pul 
Housekeeping, must be paid not less than $16.50 a week, 

‘The question at issue is whether Congress can create 
imum wage board, thus doing for the District of Col 
bia and-the territories that which, under a series of decis 
of state courts of last resort and ‘also under Stettler vs. 
egon, it is now within the power of the states to do for th 
selves. In this lies the significance of the present case. | 

As in the previous cases of similar character, Mr. Fr, 
furter gives his services as counsel for the National © 
sumers’ League. He appears by invitation of United St 
District Attorney Laskey and of the Minimum Wage Bo 
of the District of Columbia. The brief, a volume of 
pages, prepared by Mr. Frankfurter and Mary W. Dew: 
has been printed and is ready for distribution to law ‘ 
law libraries, and other appropriate educational insti 
Individual copies may be ordered from the National 
sumers’ League. i 

Earlier briefs advanced the argument of the disadv 
to the workers arising from subnormal wage standards 
the consequent multiform i injuries to the community. In™ 
brief, for the first time, it is possible to marshall the 
of the experience of years—in various states, and diverse 
dustries—of wage decrees made after painstaking inqu 
into the cost of living of wage-earning women and gir 
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Welfare ae Steel 


AGGARD in the matter of the twelve-hour dag 
United States Steel Corporation i is still in the forefron 
cae industrial corporations which have put their cafe " 
on a scientific basis. ‘To this truth the recent bulletin of 
Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and Welfare adds fresh t 


work is planned and executed the corporation’s safety 
is distinguished. Between January 1, 1912, and September 
1920, more than eighty-one million doliares was invested in 
various welfare activities by the Steel Corporation. The m 
summary of undertakings indicates the wide field cove 

‘Twenty-six churches, 50 schools and 19 clubs ha 
built by the corporation. One hundred and thirty-eight 
grounds, II swimming pools, 103 athletic fields, 105 te 
courts, 1,696 comfort stations, 25 base hospitals, 20 pre r 
housekeeping centers—these are a few of the items. 
company has constructed and leased to its employes 
boarding houses and dwellings. Shower baths, sani 
tems, and various recreation devices are included. 
its safety work is the outstanding feature of this e 
vélopment. The corporation reckons that its safety wor 
in I4 years, saved 29,550 employes from serious : 


OT Pauendy as yet have schools come to the point 


tid struggling all these years under a burden that the schools 
a. have tried to ease. It is of the greatest significance 
t the schools are waking up to their own responsibility in 


(he juvenile court movement had its origin in the desire 
jaye children from the publicity and the inelastic procedure 
the criminal court. The experience of a little more than 
nty years in juvenile court methods, during which time 
young offender has been viewed primarily as a child in 


— 


Be work that it avoid the necessity of bringing children 
f2ourt. Court officials themselves have been among the first 
mm | have often been the means of stimulating school depart- 
and social agencies to a greater sense of tthe possibilities 
ithis direction. 

| Despite the too great readiness sometimes displayed by 
‘ool authorities to shift to the court responsibility for hand- 
problems of non-attendance and incorrigibility, school 
ple are now in some instances complaining because the 
rt has undertaken work that they consider their own 
iwince. From assertions that “Every juvenile court child 
a school child,” “Every question relating to a child is an 
| /icational question,” ‘there are gradations of ideas leading to 
hniddle ground which recognizes that the school and the 


‘st often work together in solving the problems of individual 


t is more than likely ne in many places ‘the awakening of 
schools, which finds expression chiefly in the socializing 
endance departments, has come about as a result of the 
| | seg of the court to be used as a place to which children 
their parents could be brought when truant officers with 
i training and few resources of their own needed backing. 
‘one large city very effective arrangements by the attendance 
partment for handling its own difficulties came about defi- 
ely through the action of the juvenile court judge in flatly 
fusing to handle any more truancy cases until some reform 
ruld have been made in the methods of the attendance de- 


¥ ‘he recognition by the schools of the importance of socializ- 
. eid ce work and of equipping the schools to deal with 

child presenting problems of conduct has been slow. Pro- 
itionately few departments have accomplished this to any 


ij: schools take over the work of the courts seems premature 
: a0 Courts < are not opposing the endeavor of the schools 
| meet their own responsibilities and to avoid the necessity 
. th nging children into court; quite the contrary is true. 
I ‘one would deny the importance to child welfare of an 
equate and eeereoyed staff oe social workers in every 


a: to the ‘eh of school alae: Practically all 
' le courts have jurisdiction over neglect and dependency 
“well as delinquency. Many of the children brought in as 
|pendent or neglected are under school age. The court also 
ith children who are over the compulsory school age 
who have left school. Twelve states and the District 
bia. give the juvenile court jurisdiction over children 
rs of age; 18 states give jurisdiction up to 18 


ae 


The Bchool and the Juvenile Court 


where they recognize that the juvenile courts have been 


| ae the child’s character as well as his mind and body. 


‘Jd of special care, has demonstrated the importance of pre- 


realize the importance of keeping children out of court, 


jirt each has a legitimate sphere of activity, and that they 


igree. In view of this the proposition sometimes made that 


Conducted by | 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN- | 


years, and California in addition gives the juvenile court con- 
current jurisdiction over minors between the ages of 18 and 
21 years. Two of the states giving jurisdiction over boys up — 
to 16 years confer jurisdiction under certain circumstances 
over girls up to 18 years. One state not included above gives . 
jurisdiction over girls under 18 years and boys under 20 years. 
In 31 states and the District of Columbia the juvenile court — 
is given jurisdiction over cases involving adults who contribute — 
to the delinquency or dependency of a child. In 11 states and 
the District of Columbia the juvenile and domestic relations 
court has jurisdiction over one or all of the following classes © 
of cases: desertion and non-support, abandonment, failure to — 
provide for a child. This is usually concurrent and not ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. Juvenile courts are sometimes given 
jurisdiction over persons accused of offenses against children, — 
adults violating child labor laws,: adoptions, and proceedings — 
for the support of children born out of wedlock. Mothers’ 
pension laws are frequently administered by juvenile courts. 
There is a marked tendency toward broadening the jurisdic- | 
tion of the juvenile court and toward the further step of © 
including this court in a larger court dealing with all legal © 
problems relating to the family. 

As is so often the chronology in the development of social 
resources, schools have frequently left to the last the logical 
first step in methods of handling attendance and conduct. The 
order has been—establishment of parental schools, employ-_ 
ment of trained attendance officers, and employment of home | 
visitors or other social workers in the school department to 
become familiar with home conditions and prevent difficulties 
from occurring or from being repeated. In some cities, special 
day schools or classes for difficult children take the place of or 
supplement the parental schools. 

Parental schools, as the term is commonly used, are resident 
schools to which children who are truant, incorrigible, or 
otherwise in need of this kind of care, may be sent either 
through court action or by the school authorities with parental 
consent. In some cities such commitments are made entirely 
through the juvenile court, the petition having been filed at 
the request of the school attendance department and the school 
authorities undertaking supervision of children on parole. In 
other cities children are sent to the parental school directly — 
by the school authorities, the necessary release having been 
secured from the parents without court action. A mixed 
system is sometimes found. There is much difference f — 
opinion as to the advantages or disadvantages of parental re- 
lease to the school department as compared with action by a 
court, the desirability of residence schools as compared with 
special day schools for difficult children, and the efficiency © 
of parental schools as compared with institutions conducted — 
under other auspices for the training of the same types of chil- _ 
dren. ‘That there is a definite advantage in placing the main 
emphasis on education cannot be questioned. However, a 
system which deprives children of home life without court 


_ action must be safeguarded very carefully with reference to 


ithe understanding of the parents as to their rights and duties, 
and the ability of the authorities arranging for commitment to 
discriminate between conditions necessitating institutional care _ *f 
for a period and those indicating the possibility of reconstruc- 
tive work with the family and supervision of the child in his 
own home. The failures of some of the earlier parental schools = 
are undoubtedly due in a measure to ignoring these principles. 
The supplanting of the old-time truant officer, wearing his - 
badge of authority and threatening the use of law, by the 
trained social worker equipped to diagnose conditions re- - Ber? 


a sponsible for non- barondaane, and other St 
ator utilize the resources of the co: 
factors, is one of the most hop Dp 
educational system. ‘The methods ea ee Mesndanee: pene 
ments that have workers with such qualifications include home 
_ visits and adjusting difficulties in the home and the chool, and. 


informal hearings by the head of the attendance deparenene: 


for the more difficult cases. At these hearings the parents 
and the child and the attendance officer on the case are present, 
and the problem is discussed from all angles, the parents be- 
ing made to feel their responsibility in the matter. Sometimes 
these hearings are conducted in the different school buildings, 
and sometimes in the main office of the attendance depart- 
_ mnt. ‘These hearings represent the last stage in the effort to 
keep the child from the necessity of coming before the court. 
As a last resort a petition is filed in the juvenile court in the 


interest of the child, or in the auvenile or other court against 


the parent. 


“’ not only to reduce the number of children referred ,to the 
court, but to prevent children from becoming problems to such 
a degree as to require the attention of the attendance depart- 
“ment: 
schools, the assignment of social workers as visiting teachers 
or as home teachers to work in districts most needing at- 
tention, the utilizing of school nurses in the absence of home 
_ visitors to make initial contacts and report any circumstances 
needing special attention, indicate the tendency of the schools 
_. to take up their own problems and to put in social service 
at the beginning instead of waiting until the child has be- 
come a community liability. Work such as is being developed 
by the school departments of Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, and St. Louis indicates what can be accomplished 
when the school and the juvenile court undertake a cooperative 
program for the prevention and the constructive treatment of 
esa delinquency. Emma O. LUNDBERG. 
Director, Social Service Division, 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. 


Saving the Child 


. that the law shall be liberally construed to the end that 
“proper guardianship may be provided for the child in order 
“that it may be educated and cared for as far as practicable 
in such manner as best subserves the normal and physical wel- 
i fare.” 

_ When the state, as one of its prerogatives, assumes as parens 
- patriae the guardianship of one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
‘sand or more children who appear in the juvenile courts, it is 
_ absolutely indispensable that the fundamental principles of 
child welfare be recognized if these children are to be given 
“such training and education as will best subserve their moral 
and physical welfare,” and are to be saved for useful citizen- 
ship. If the parents are unable, through inability, ignorance, | 
or unwillingness, to save them from a prospective career of 
crime and pauperism, it becomes the duty of the judges and 
- probation officers as agents of the state so to familiarize them- 
_ selves with the most advanced methods in the saving of chil- 
i dren, not only that they may be enabled to provide them with 
the aid and protection enjoined by the law, but also that they 
ay be qualified to correlate and interpret the work in order 
ae eects Cad toward preventive masures may be - 


2, every. unfortunate child whose fate is placed in his 


violated i is no excuse if the child is finally. lost. 


School Hepariments are now beginning to take measures 


The employment of deans or vocational advisors in high 


WN practically every juvenile court code there is a provision 


‘That the hearing has been’ legally conducted and no. 
In the 


The court eae Dea Seeks the child has co! 
an act or a series of acts that warrant the state in ass 
the duty of giving him the care, protection, educatio 
training that the parents for some reason have been’ unabl 
give him. ee 
About 90 per cent of the Gun enue, courts, fail to. ae 
“selves of the services of the psychologist and psychiatri 
modern facilities for diagnosis and prognosis beca 
judges have proceeded on the assumption that the ch 
juvenile criminal and subject to trial and punishment. — 
fail to distinguish punishment as an element of retributive 
tice, from punishment as incidental to disciplining a dl 
they further fail to realize that their business is to “ref 
not to crush,” “‘to develop, not to destroy.” © Thus 
sulted a procedure in a majority of the juvenile court 
differs but little from that of an ordinary police or crin 
court. That this policy prevails in a court whose sui 
should-be considered in terms of human salvages, is witnes 
by the fact that the reformatories, houses of refuge and ¢ 
penal or semi-penal institutions of the country. are fille 
children of the juvenile court age: 
‘The belief is current among the more. sdvaured 
workers, and the 7 per cent, or more, specially organi 
courts, that the work of the rene court will finall 
merged into that of the public or private administrati 
social institutions of the community. If this objectiv: 
kept clearly i in mind, it would modify, undoubtedly, th 
dency in many jurisdictions to magnify the particul 
that brings the child into court and to ignore the child 
If the greater part of the work of the court in pro 
child with proper education and training is to be trans 
to the public schools or some other agency, the commt 
must first be convinced that the delinquency and anti-s 
conduct of children i is, in fact, an educational problem. 
courts will not be able to convince the public that this ; 
if they can offer no suggestions or no data as to the causes # 
impel a child to offend, other than that he is wicked 
responsible. - 
*’'The community is not benefited or the vange of knowl 
and information concerning child welfare enlarged by ace 
committing a child to a reformatory or penitentiary 
acknowledging that this is the only method of preve 
delinquency and redeeming a child that is known to a 
whose sole function is that of saving children from the o: 
of a trial, the stigma of criminality incident to punish 
and imprisonment, and of ensuring him a life of use 
and happiness. 
In practically all the courts in rural communities ani | 
many districts of greater population, no attempt is made 
ascertain the mental, physical or moral status of the 
In these jurisdictions the children are deprived of the 
and benefits to which they are entitled under the pro 
of the children’s codes. Nor do the juvenile courts exe 
any appreciable influence in their respective communi 
the country at large, to point out the methods that mig! 
used and the social institutions that might engage in the ¢ 
‘servation of offending children, without the intervention 
any court procedure whatever except in Antreroean 
ticular cases. . 
It requires far, more ON legal training A | ab lit 
essential as these may be, to organize properly and to 
the work’ of a juvenile court. ‘The intricate and pe 
pen of dependency and enaconie with iapebe> 


tment and fea Nefore rial? a con- 

every idea of justice. Even now courts. 

place the duties of investigation and probation j a 

different officers, so that the bias of the investigator will not 


influence the probation officer; but no way has been found 


' to remove this prejudice from the mind of the juvenile judge 


ent yeod sa on nike end. as eave that the parents: 
n i pooudt to train them Sais "The state insists. 


heal or tl es these children into the 

heriffs, ‘constables, ‘policemen and jailers, and con- 

Coe public the ways and means of removing them. 

lar cases, it is the function of the juvenile court, enjoined 

he letter and the spirit of the law, to find the causes 

inquency and dependency and to disseminate the knowl- 

d information thus acquired. A court that has no 

for this service, or scoffs at psychopathic or mental 

f no particular consequence in devising and formu- 

rograms for the salvation of children.. Greater good 

be accomplished, in jurisdictions where such conditions 

the court were abolished and the state, again, under 

1s patriae power, would assume the guardianship of 

through some administrative board or institution that 

ood definitely that children are no longer subject to 
ains and penalties of criminal processes. 

insist that the children of our country shall not be. 

- the benefits that accrue to them under the laws 

their behalf, and that indifference and ignorance 

ministration of abe aie court codes ice not be 


n of Geatife scene pees all acluauent: 
can be prevented from becoming a menace to them- 
d society. If this conception of the juvenile court 
ed in areas of less population, the prevailing practice of 
riminals and pretending to reform them | 
ea would become obsolete. ; 
eh: _ Crar.es Ww, HorrMan. 


cases 
wicked 


¢ 


ae pete meted oie 
stood a quarter of a century 


words, i in addition to that of providing relief in par- 


_ essary to punish adults responsible for it. 


litigation. — 
_of domestic relations courts and juvenile courts were placed 


sition to do it well. 


Moreover, the correction and reformation of incorrigible 
alien is an educational function, not a judical one. | It 
is just as much the Province of education to teach a child 
- good Manners as it is to teach him grammar or arithmetic. 
A court is a tribunal for the judicial determination of facts 
at issue. One is administrative; the other, judicial. It would 
take more than human ingenuity to harmonies them in one. 
institution. No court should te burdened by administrative 
duties. These should be assumed by other agencies. In 
1914, Prof. ‘Thomas D, Eliot advocated the consolida- 
tion of the juvenile court with a “family” or “domestic rela- 
tions” count. Personally, I believe that the proper institution 
to supervise the correction and reformation of children i is the 
school. Aig 

The criticism of Professor Eliot’s contention is shay a 
ministrative powers in a family court are just as. harmful 
as they are in a juvenile court. Nevertheless, there is a de- 
cided tendency either to expand juvenile courts into domestic 
relations courts or for the domestic relations courts to ab-_ 
sorb the juvenile courts. This is partly because juvenile 
judges have found that they need wider jurisdiction in order 
to make their courts effective. Parents should often be dis- 
ciplined ; frequently the child is more sinned against than sin- 
ning, and in order to prevent further delinquency, it is nec- 
Disease, poverty, 
vice, crime, unpropitious neighborhood and home condones 
and a thousand and one other things enter as factors of delin- 


quency. 


‘It is but human thet judges should aspire to gain con- 
trol over all these factors in order to reform their wards. | 
Consequently the juvenile courts tend to acquire powers out. 


‘of all proportion to their dignity, jeopardizing every ideal 


of individual and social justice. ‘The more sincere the judge, 
the more likely he is to reach for more authority. 
_ Lawyers dislike the multiplication of courts, and opposition 
to mew ones is developing everywhere among them. The 
tendency of the bar is to consolidate courts in order to avoid — 
vexing questions of jurisdiction and unnecessary expense of — 
As a matter of fact, if the administrative duties 


in official bureaus, properly officered and equipped, there 
would be no need of this duplication. The purely judicial 
_ function of determining whether or not a child is delinquent 
could just as well be discharged by the courts formerly in 


existence as they are now by the juvenile or family courts. 


If the child should be found to be delinquent, he should be 
' remanded to the proper authorities for treatment. In this. 
ae the courts would be left to their legitimate field, and 
the very necessary correctional work would be undertake 
mal those who by experience and training would be in a po- 
As it is, so far as I know, not a single 
court is doing this work well; and in my opinion, no cour 
constituted as juvenile courts are now constituted, can ae 
it well. 
It is therefore inevitable that the administrative wor 


of the juvenile court will be transferred to other more ade 


quate agencies, and there then being no further need o 
_ separate court, the juvenile court will die a natural death 
But it will not have lived in vain. ‘Through it, the publi 
has become educated to the need of scientific treatment 
children guilty of anti-social conduct, and the very deficien- 
cies of the court have pointed the way to a more intelligen we 
and efficient system. HERBERT M, BAKER 
Until recently, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
ena Colo. 


BOOKS on 3 


THE GRAND STRATEGY OF EVOLUTION 
By William Patten. Richard G. Badger. 430 pp. Price, 5.00; 
by mail of the SuRVEY, $5.30. 
Some political and social writers, of which Bernhardi is a type, 


have seized upon certain biological principles and, regarding them 
as fundamental and universal, have drawn social conclusions of 


great moment. One of the most important is that of the universal- 


ity of the struggle for existence and the survival of the strongest. 
Dr. William Patten, professor of biology at Dartmouth College, 
points out that there is an evolutionary principle more important 
than this. The greatest progress has been made not by insistence 
on supremacy or, at the least, equality, but rather by union, or- 
ganization and subordination for the common good. If one traces 
the evolution of the human body, he finds that in remote ancestors 
the body was made up of similar rings (just as our trunk with 
its ribs still is) each of which bore a pair of small, stubby legs 
and a little brain and heart and was indeed capable of independent 
existence, for a time. Each segment was “just as good” as the 
‘next. In the line of successful advance, however, this equality was 
abandoned. The brain became almost exclusively centered in the 
head, the heart almost confined to the chest, the appendages reduced 
to a pair of arms and a pair of legs. Some segments of the body 
lost their identity altogether and some were actually annihilated. 
The result was a better organized body; one much more effective. 
Similarly some of the most successful steps in evolution have been 
those that led to colonial life, with the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the species. In other cases even distinct species have as- 
sociated themselves as symbiotes for mutual advantage. 
The lesson for the human species is clear: the species should 
“seek a higher organization. There should be less thought for so- 
cial advancement of the individual or the nation; more for that 
of humanity. The universal inquiry should be not how can I (or 
we) get on fastest, but how can I best serve humanity. In an 
emergency like the late war, organization of men and subordina- 
tion were practically universal. Could mankind do better than 
‘be always thus organized; always ready for the crises—overcrowd- 
ing, starvation, submergence of “the best’—which are ever close 
at hand? Subordination does not imply loss of freedom, The 
“private has freedom to fight; the lieutenant to command, but al- 


ways within the limits imposed by the common good. 
C. B. DAVENPoRT. 


eee AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By Rudolph M. Binder. Prentice Hall, Inc. 293 pp. Price, 
_ $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 
“MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS i 
- By Rudolph M. ‘Binder. Prentice Hall, Inc. 324 pp. Price, 


- $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.10. 


_ Professor Binder is keenly alive to present day problems and needs 
‘of the general population. His book on Health and Social Progress, 
which is “a non-medical book dedicated to the medical profession,” 

is good enough and broad enough, and contains helpful advice 
enough to have also the reversed label: “a medical book dedicated 
to the non-medical citizen.” Perhaps for the first time we have 
here a book which gives a full and broad discussion of the relation 
of health to society. After reading Professor Binder’s book one is 


convinced more than ever that all of civilization is largely a matter — 


of health. 

: Practically all of the men of genius who have given to the world 
all the ideas and ideals necessary to develop civilization have been 
blessed with good health, the greatest of all qualifications. Professor 
Binder shows that progressive nations could live only in regions 
which permitted at least a fair amount of good health. Thus today 
he increasing need for food will compel the nations of the north 
to make the countries of the south sanitary. This has been done to 
a large extent. Professor Binder clearly points out that a new era 
is dawning rapidly in which health will be considered one of the 
i ost important assets of the nation. 


After dhe Armistice was signed, some forty thousand odd plans 
and schemes by as many planners and schemers were sent to Wash- 
ngton so that the administration might be helped to meet the new 


conditions growing out of the world war. They aan: eve 
and had a remedy for every situation, but on the whole they 
useless. In his Major Social Problems, Professor Binder fae 
courage and an open mind the facts as he finds them an 
solutions for the problems we face today—problems of euge 
work, religion, health, business, ‘war, nationalism, and educ 
He is one of the few men in our colleges today who are 
away from the attitude of the scholastics. Professor Binder 
be thanked f6r exposing “authoritative teaching” which has | 
introduced into American universities by those who have stu 
abroad. : Joun Epwarp Ost 
CHILDREN BY CHANCE OR BY CHOICE Pay ae 
By William Hawley Smith. Richard G. Badger. 361 pp. Prie 
$4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.25. ea 
WOMAN AND THE NEW RACE 
By Margaret Sanger. Brentano’ s. 
mail of the Survey, $2.15. 
THE CONTROL OF PARENTHOOD 


Edited by James Marchant. G. P. Putnam’s Salis! 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


234 pp. Price, $2.00; 


The first named of these books is probably the most com 
hensive, all round consideration of the subject of birth control p 
lished in this country, It is especially strong in marshalling 
jections and in endeavoring to answer them. The main emp 
is laid on a re-interpretation of marriage and sex relations. — 
author holds that the affectional expression of sex must be d 
guished from the reproductive and that both must be reco; 
and provided for in a harmonious life. In this he follows th 
ments given by Dr. Marie Stopes in a little pioneer book of 
years ago. But he goes further and insists that the affections 
pression “‘is, peat the major part of the exercise of this part 
human economy.” From that standpoint, of course, most 
reasons given for the moral and social value of continency 
seem to be easily disposed of. But the author recognizes 
strength and upholds his thesis in a somewhat round about fash 
His wordiness sometimes makes it difficult to understand what | 
driving at; and the basis of fact or observation on which he Du 
long drawn out arguments often seems rather flimsy, Howeve 
is a sincere and thoughtful contribution that can be reco: 
for its originality and courage. — 

While Mrs. Sanger’ s book contains nothing new to stilene 
subject, it is an excellent summary of the arguments for vol 
motherhood. The case is stated by Havelock Ellis in one sent 
of his preface: “The health and longevity of the individua 
economic welfare of the workers, the general level of culture/o: 
community, the possibility of abolishing from the world the dese 
ing scourge of war—all these, like great human needs, depend, 
marily and fundamentally, on the wise limitation of the hu 
output.” I 

-Mrs. Sanger, by citation of many facts, formulates the prac 
problem as one of decision between infanticide and abortion; 
one side and deliberate prevention of conception on the other, 
shows that limitation of offspring in‘one or another form 
ways been practiced where women have been free to seek a 
ment for the race or to maintain a level of civilization 
In several instances, however, she overstates her case, as w 
jnfers that famine and plague only decimate the numbers 
or nations grown too large; that women always and eve 
hex desired family limitation; if she doubts that illiterate fore 
can “give promise of a better race” (though later she admi 
the cell plasms of these peoples are freighted with the poten 
ities of the best in Old World civilization), or that mothers of Ii 
families can continue to be cultured and of social value; or 
she ‘declares wasted all effort by the medical profession, by 
workers and by others for the physically and mentally unfit. 
ever, these blemishes will be forgiven in a book that in thew 
avoids Mat aarh ans and carries a large ee of convictiohag 


pi 


g 
The contributors have been chosen, it 


y a A 
Y attacked ey 


Fhe resent ‘but for the originality of their personal views. 
is Arthur Thomson’s essay on biological aspects disposes of 
of “race suicide” and, while maintaining a judicial attitude, 
the weight of science to the advocates of voluntary restric- 


the Whole th 


ts physical dangers, both to individuals and to the race as a 
le. ‘Dean Inge, of course, totally denies its moral validity, while 
3 Cox—matching his economic individualism with an 
ally determined moral liberalism—attempts to lay bare the fal- 
es. of the opposition: Dr. Mary Scharlieb and the Rev. Alfred 
Garvie, principal of New College, are convinced that the evils 
ich birth control is intended to abolish can be removed more 
i ly and wisely oe unl social measures. The Rev. F. B. 


: by theologists and others who declare it vastified only by the 
to raise children. Dr. Marie Stopes, as in her previous 


oral argument for limiting offspring. | B. L. 


LEMS OF POPULATION AND PARENTHOOD 

teport of the [British] National. Birth-Rate Commission, 1918- 
bicth eonta i Chapman and Hall. 45 pp. = Brice, $7.00; by mail of the 
lat talling’h VEY, $7.30. 


Kgl a te 
s volume i is the second report of the National Birth-rate Com- 
and contains, in addition to the report, the bulk of the evi- 
taken by the commission. Some eighty pages are devoted to 
port itself, the balance to a digest of the evidence offered. It 
to say that this volume will be found to be one of the most 
uable publications in its field, The tone of the report is ex- 

ell balanced and gives evidence of great open-mindedness 


ch as Recent Statistics of the Birth-Rate, the Voluntary Re- 
ion of the Birth-Rate, Infant Mortality, Venereal Diseases, 
lism, Laws of Marriage and Divorce, and it closes with an 


thood. Among the witnesses whose testimony is given in great 
are found such well known names as Prof. Arthur Keith, 


thur Conan Doyle, Sir Rider Haggard, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, and 
dition, a considerable number of physicians and other special- 
high standing in England. There are few other books in 
so much valuable material is presented i in available form. 


iversity of Pennsylvania. Carv Kesey. 
Dat ; , , 
YMAN’S CHILD. 


phie Irene Loeb. _ Century. eo 286 pp. Price, $2.00; by 
of the SURVEY, $2. I 5: aig 


Loeb tells of the excellent opportunity she has had to obtain 
material from original sources. As a member of a New York 
‘Commission she was sent abroad to study child welfare in sev- 
‘European countries, with a view to recommending legislation. 
her return she was closely allied with the legislators during 
di afting of the Widow’s Pension Law for New York state; and 
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‘ork city Board of Child Welfare. 

- discussion, Miss Loeb accents the responsibility of the state 
itizens for the ‘mental, moral, and physical development of 
ren. She lays particular emphasis upon supplying the 
nd butter needs” of the children so that they may be. able 
imilate the “mental meal” which the state provides. Where 
“may fail to provide, the children “whose only shortcoming 
erty, should be cared for. in shete ent homes fereuey public 


constant itlicadon: to atiaice of state undoubtedly 
ee faith i legislative enactments, ang in the 


ne ees also accounts for ihe con~ 
ention on one portion of the picture, and the 
lpea on the! paesagin as a whole. In brief, 


lathoritative ” symposium of 


» hot so as Soy any particular group of theorists they _ 


birth, Prof, Leonard Hill, on the other hand, lays emphasis. 


* wholeheartedly endorses every ‘social, economic, biological 


art of the commission. The subjects treated in the report | 


tive chapter on the physiological and psychological aspects . 
development and education of young citizens for worthy 


Bramwell Booth, Sydney Webb, Major Leonard Darwin, Sir’ 
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ts establishment in ‘1915 she has enjoyed membership on the 
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PROHIBITION - 


Widespread demand for The SURVEY’S study of the effects of a year’s 
freedom from LOW WAGES, UNEMPLOYMENT and DRINK has made 
necessary a second edition of the NOVEMBER 6 issue. 


cents per ee. postpaid; 100 or more copies to-one address, 20 cents | 


Z 


Reg, Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


Sweaters—Scarfs—Hats 
Fashion’s Newest Sports Creation 


WEATER days are here—no 

sports attire is quite so smartly 
gay as the sweater-hat-and-scarf 
costume. : 


Sweaters for Southern Resort wear, 

of silk and lightweight Alpaca, in- 
lovely novelty weaves—shades Na 

quent of springtime. 


Here, too, are the new handloom 
scarfs representing a delightful de- 
parture in novelty sports wear. Of 
sheer, fine wool thread, colored asa 
fountain rainbow. 


Be sure to see the Sports Hats (ex- 
clusive with McCutcheon’s), embroid- 
ered in White, or colored Wool, 
others of silk with Chenille or Wool 
embroidery—the last word in smart- 
ness. 


| 


Mail Orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York — 


SaUDtUOAO0SUOBICA A ONDAOOOOOGUUCOORTAYOUAGAOGVTOQFIUNNLOOURNUAOEQAOAVIQNIUNIN 


Read 
THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 
by Scott Nearing 


Rand Book Store, 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


Second edition of The Survey’s special issue on 


each. The Poe 112 East 19th Street, New York 


PROSPERITY 


The price is 25 


ive 


Miss oe Seni behaves that the child welfare problem can be. 


simplified into these terms: the cause, insufficient income of the | 


family; the remedy, legislative enactment which provides for the 
deficiency in terms of material relief; and the result, the creation | 

“in every child under sixteen of a civic spirit that he can never 
obtain when aided by private charity.” 

_ The problem seems a little more complex to those who consider 
all of its ‘component parts and its natural relations to kindred pro- 
‘blems, Reflecting in no way upon the possibilities for good work 
through boards of child welfare, the assertion that these are a pan- 
acea for all the problems of child care lacks conviction. 
await an analytical and comprehensive study of this most difficult 

problem. i Jane M. Hoey. 


A STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL VIGOR OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
By Edwin E. Jacobs. Marshall Jones Co. 60 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey. $1.55. 

Within the small compass of fifty pages, the author attempts 

} to show that there is no real evidence of a decline in the physical 
vigor of the women of America, but that there is, on the other 
hand, a tendency to increase this physical vigor. To prove this 


thesis, he considers in ‘order the subjects of fertility, longevity, © 


anthropological measurements and interest and participation of 

women in athletics. To support each line of investigation, an 

abundance of statistical material is furnished. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the writer has used his figures to suit his particular purposes. 
The treatment of the subject of longevity is especially poor, The 
‘author is evidently not familiar with the American life tables 
which have been prepared for the period since 1855 and which 
_ would have answered his question as to whether there has been 
an increase in the longevity of American women. Instead, ‘he has 
‘compared the proportion of women at the ages 60 to 70 years to 
- the total female population in 1860 and in 1910 as an indication 
of increased longevity. It is obvious that no such conclusions can 
be drawn from such flimsy data. In like manner, the conclusions 
drawn in the section on fertility are entirely out of keeping with 
the data furnished. In the discussion of still-births, for example, 
- it is stated that the percentage of such births to total births has 
changed very slightly. To buttress this statement the reader is 
_ given data for Massachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut. The 
' figure for Vermont was 1.5 per cent in 1865 and 4.5 per cent in 
1913, Or an increase of about 65 per cent. Is this a “slight” change? 
The writer has obtained the difference between the percentage, 
which ‘is less than 3, and has used this to prove that there has been. 
little change in the comparative number of still-births. Similar 
_ erroneous conclusions are made in the paragraph concerned with 
‘plural births. An analysis of the data furnished portrays the very 
“opposite to what was intended. The author does not seem to un- 
derstand the use of scientific evidence. Quotations from other 
_ authors holding his opinion are not a worthy substitute for proof. 
_. The most important chapter of the book, from the author’s view- 
‘point, is the one concerned with anthropological measurements of 
young college women. 
“averages used are based on a comparatively small number of 
cases and would be very much influenced by the presence of a 
few abnormal specimens. It hardly seems necessary to devote a 
_ chapter to prove what every person knows, that there exists an in- 
creased participation in athletics among women. ‘The references 
listed at the end of the book are good and will, no doubt, be of 
value to the student interested in this particular line of study. As 


- in “Physcial” Vigor. Henry Kien. 


LE MARIAGE STERILE ET LE DIVORCE 
-- By Edmond Cazal. Paul Ollendorff, Paris, 
Price, Frs. 1.50; by mail of the Survey, $ .60. 
This pamphlet is an argument for making sterility and impotence 
_ legal causes of divorce and contains the draft of a bill to make 


46 pp. Paper. 


this. cause of divorce as valid but shows, at length, the historical 
ju ustification for his plea in the theoretical basis of divorce law, and 


rality, of race perpetuation and of justice to individuals. In the 
of some countries, impotence after marriage is recognized as 


argument for so recognizing it if it existed prior to marriage! 
he draft oe he stipulates | that sterility or impotence may be ac- 


‘ovata! from France to oy up the birth rate by legis 


: SHORT TALKS ON PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HE 


We sstill - 


ings of federation organization. 


These tables have no significance, for the — 


if to emphasize the loose character of the book, its front cover is. 
eh “embossed in large gilt letters with the misspelled title, A Study © 


them such. The author states that no country so far has admitted N 
‘practical justification, as he sees it, in the interests of social 


alid ‘cause for divorce; how much stronger, says the author, is © 


enactment. 


‘By Louis Lehrfeld. F. A. Davis Co. 

by mail of the Survey, $2.10. at : 

A handbook designed “to instruct the school pupil, the ¢ 
student, and the social worker in the elements of public h 
should be a useful article. Dr. Lehrfeld’s volume of 250 
includes somewhat disconnected “short talks” on about one hi 
different topics, ranging from Typhoid Fever to Spring Te 
from The Health of Women Wage Earners to'Ptomaine Poi 
and The Conservation of Vision. Some of the “talks” have 
tical points, but both teacher and student need a basis of gene 
ideas and fundamental knowledge which this book does not. 
tain, in Baer to be guided through the mass of detail. 


271 pp. Price, $2.00 
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KEEP THE POT BOILING f 

To THE Epiror: Letters from cities on both seaboards a 
tween, apropos of the article on federations in the Janua 
1921, issue of ‘the SURVEY, seem to indicate aan there is 
wide interest in the subject. 
These letters carry many interesting comments but are un 
in expressing the hope that the Survey will thoroughly disc 
problem in its columns. The following may be of interest 
One writer, referring to the numerous and persistent a) 
speaks of the “new mendicancy.” 


Another says: 


Blank city, like others, is interested: in such possbahieeal 
solving not only the financial but also the community se ri 
and public education problems of its social agencies. — 

There seems to be a constant canvass of federation cities 

federation cities for data as to the Recon DTS R ae and short 


Another: 


_ The social agencies here fear the community idea peca 
tiey fear the domination of a small group. They say f 
those who control the budget control the work. Ny 


Then another letter is as follows: Pa 
{ A 


I quote from your Survey article, Should Evetybedy: Car 

» cite an interesting experience which seems to bear out. 
statement, “It often seems that charitable agencies and 
workers are in subtle danger of taking on the insidious | 
acteristics of mendicancy which they themselves have zealo 


ly tried to cure in those who are the objects of their concel 
“Picture me, if you please, as secretary of an ‘Associated 
ties sitting at my desk. A policeman brings in a bai m 
dicant. This is part of the dialogue: He os 
MENDICANT, “Tf I’d known that this was an Associated 
i ties town, I wouldn’t ’ve oe i off here. 
MysELr, /“Why not?” 
Saba “Associated Charities towns are potted: for 
you secretaries are getting what. we used, to 
I hope that future. numbers of the SURVEY will discuss - 
these questions. pee, SHERMAN Cc. Kin 
eas ty : fey 
‘ WILLING GUESTS _ iy aaa 
To THE abi I read, with much pleasure and inter 
article, Unwilling Guests; in the Survey for January 
foreign-born, I feel very strongly for the. immigrant, 4 
this article, it ran through my mind that some of them, h 
are very willing. No doubt it is hard to understanc 
Gigi wae state of mind. ahetore the war, =o als i 
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ie Hiasligs, “T am wren it comes through 
( You will win the ag and respect of these ee 


tect worker, who died in Youngstown, 
ae II, we may well. quote a line from the inscrip- 
- Gauden’s | Monument to ‘Colonel ae Gould Shaw: 


eopat cancer. lela he refused to die; took counsel 
soul and of his God; believed he had overcome the. 
tinued working; ‘wrote his. ‘messages when he could 
peak; and, just a few moments before the tube through 
eathed failed to ae him aire he wrote that he was 
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life span’ of fifty-two years, Hanson was forever “falling 


ollege at. Grinnell, Ta. Aer | his graduation he became 
pastor of the People’s ‘Church at St. Paul. Always con- 


olks | grow where only one | 
at before, Handon’ started The Commons—a tene- _ 
lement, eae ee aae so Seoul that its work kept on for 


aes. sh a ae 


e. coeiet ary ene he read into it such outreaching 
aa as. the rae ap peacoement, of ally conditions, 


be good ie neta! if every apetas worker could ap- 
> difficulty and darkness, the opposition and sometimes 
, out bia phate : hanirenk dreamed us splendid dreams 


men and women of "Youngstown—whose grow- 
e ie where Mr. Hanson pioneered, 
| CHARLES F. WELLER. 
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DONAHEY IN CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


“Work, not Alms!” 
AYOR MITCHEL’S work goes march- 


ing on. 
Perhaps none of it is more sound and useful 
than the report of the Mayor's Committee on 
_ Unemployment, which he appointed at the time | 
_ of the 1914 crisis. Their report, “How to Meet 
_ Hard Times,”’ made after a full investigation 
‘and analysis, gave a tested, carefully con- 
structed program dealing with measures of re- 


lief and prevention. 


The recommendations were drawn up with:a 
view to the needs of any city, not exclusively: 
New York, and were never more valuable than 
at the present. critical time. 
That report is now out of print. The Survey 
has undertaken to carry on Mayor Mitchel’s 
work by means of a supplement comprising a 
15,000-word digest of the report. 


The supplement was prepared and edited by 
Bruno Lasker, assistant secretary of Mayor | 
-Mitchel’s Committee and a student of unem- 
ployment i in Great Britain and /America, now 
an associate editor of. The Survey. 


HE supplement, reprinted from the issue 
for February 5, is ready for all thoughtful 
people, whether private citizens or public offi- 
ieagay who seek for their communities the bene- _ 
fit of competent advice and judgment. s 


If you are interested in unemployment or any — 


‘ subject discussed in this issue, subscribe to The — ‘ 


Survey, for The Survey follows up. The 
supplement of “‘How to Meet Hard Times” ~ 
will be sent free to each new subscriber. 


¥ Y : ‘ M 
The SURVEY, ORDER FOR 


-. 112 Hast 19th Street, New York. 


I enclose Bio iviwsud copies of your spe- 


cial supplement, “How. to Meet Hard Times,” (25 cents per a 


copy; 100 or more copies to one address, 20 cents each). 
OR Te 
I enclose $.........:++..for a subscription to “The Survey > 
(including a free copy of the supplement) for..... ee 
months (12 months, $5.00; 6 months, $2.50). 
Nome NS in) 
“Street No. 


City, State .... 


“Thank you. 
of results.’—C. A. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ee. await reset of copies. 


RATES: Display advaiasnients 25 cents per agate line, 14 ines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


The ad ‘was all right, Plenty 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Girls’ Supervisor, capable of 
organizing playground work, forming clubs, 
etc. Apply to M. Pitman, Riverdale, N. Y. 


WANTED: Superintendent for boys’ 
“School of Opportunity,” located on a 280 
acre farm in California. Superintendent to 
be experienced supervisor of education and 
to possess good social presence, as well as 
executive and organizing ability. One fa- 
miliar with California conditions preferred. 


Business management is under separate head. 
C. M. Davis, Box 157, Chino, Calif. 


WANTED: Registered nurse for position 
in Industrial School. Must be experienced 
in the treatment of Venereal diseases. Some- 
one with institutional experience preferred. 
3761 SURVEY. 


WANTED: An experienced resident nurse 
in Institution for Jewish young women. 3762 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Public Health Nurses for Red 
Cross Chapters at Athens, Indiana, Warren, 


ee 134 South Sixteenth 
“Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


WANTED: Experienced settlement worker 
with speaking knowledge of Spanish, to con- 
duct Mexican settlement and social center. 
Social Service Bureau, 212 City Hall, 
Houston, Texas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAFETERIA Manager, Superintendent 
‘or Matron in institution by experienced 
woman. Excellent references. 3755 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE Position. Experienced in 
child welfare work and in personal ap- 
proach. College graduate. Prefers position 
with child helping agency. Excellent cre- 
dentials. 3757 SURVEY. 


We WANTED: Position in Boys’ Home in 
_ the country. Have training and experience 
for executive work or teach manual train- 
ing. 3719 SURVEY. 


MAN and wife, now superintendent and — 


-matron of Children’s Home, desire similar 
work elsewhere or would accept assistants’ 
place in large institution. 3742 SURVEY. 


A YOUNG LADY with nine years’ ex- 
perience in child-caring, immigration, “Amer- 
icanization and community work, desires 
‘position. 3767 SURVEY. 


TO ORGANIZE Child-Placing: Experi- 
enced worker seeks opportunity in southern 
or western city. Best references. 3760 
SURVEY. 


Superintendent Buildings and Grounds, 
care and maintenance; mechanic; handle 
help; athletic coach; playground work; edu- 
cational or industrial. 
3764 SURVEY. : 


WANTED: By Spring, permanent  posi- 


tion in or near large city, by Social Service. 


Worker 
SURVEY. | 


and handicraft teacher. 


3765 


“COLLEGE trained man with ten years’ 
experience as executive in state board of 
charities, probation and financial federation 
fields, is open for position, 3763 SURVEY. 


MATRON: Experienced industrial train- 
ing school work; girls; desires position. 
References. 3766 SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ WORK 
College man, efficient and experienced in or- 
ganization, entertainment and athletics, de- 
sires engagement in New York Cy or sub- 
urb. 3759 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ CAMP 


va 


Camp Swago in Pennsylvania 
FOR THE BOY 
_ DIRECTORS: ; 
J. Jablonower, 5 West 65th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
D. I. Kaplan, 4712 13th Avenue, 
BROOKLYN 


We assist in preparing spe- 


RESEARCH: cial articles, papers, speech- 


es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHOR’S 
ReEsEARCH BureAv, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
x 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per nah: four wasely) imser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


@etter Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


Hospital Social Seniee: monthly $3.00 a veoh 
published under the auspices of the Hospital 
Social Service Association of .New York ity, 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, ed York. 


Mental By een quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub. 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00. per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
‘Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

\ ee 


Tichngs fifty cents a Wes: four week 


t Danate-—‘‘Resolved: That Capitalism he 


Highest references. 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the @ 


Tren-Cent Meats, by Florence Nesbitt.” : 
of Am. School of Home Economics 
69th St., Chicago. 10 cents. 7 


InmicraTion LiTERATURE sent on requ 
National Liberal Immigration League, 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. 
Union Assn., 


Free on request to Ma 
5. Park Square, Bo 


offer to the workers of the United St 
has Socialism.”’ Affirmative, Prof. Edwin 
Seligman, Head of the Department 
nomics, Columbia University; Nega 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of. Soc: 
Chairman, | Oswald Garrison Villa 
“The Nation.” Held in New York 
uary 23, 1921. Published by The © 
Guild, Dept.” 51, 27 West 8th Street, 
City. 48 pages. Paper cover, 50c. 
(By mail 10c extra.) {a 


Parmer, THe Law, aNnD THE “TWELy 
Senate Judiciary Committee is seriou 
gating the charges of the now famou 
upon the Illegal Practices of Justice,” 

distinguished lawyers, published last 
On request we have filed with th 
the answer of the Twelve to Palmer’ 
they were “undoubted falsehoods,” 
the law, deals with the facts, and mz 
ous pee hate for action. Further, 
Jr., of the Harvard University Law 
prepared for the Judiciary Committee 
of References to Evidence of Illegal 
of the Department of Justice.” Very 
authentic, Briefly describes character 
dence and cites documents where | 


of original Report (a few left) 35¢ 
Prof. Chafee’s Digest 50¢; the three fe 
Address Judson King, Executive ‘Si 
National Popular Government Le 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


How to Meer Harp Times. ‘Edited 
Lasker. A summary of the: repo 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York dq 
Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. — 
mittee’s report is now out of prin 
summary makes available all of th 
parts and the Recommendations. 
from Tue Survey of February 5, 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more 
paid to one address, $20.00. Tue Su 
East 19 Street, New York. Het : 


PROHIBITION AND Prosrentev? 
from Unemployment, Low Wages 
means to a Representative Ami 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint | 
tire November. 6, 1920, issue of 
Quoted throughout the entire Eng 
world. Invaluable for speakers, d 
lege and high school class use and 
are interested in any aspect of the 
cents a copy. THE Survey, 112 E; 
New York. 


Two SetEctep Boox Lists. For — 
>For Children 50c. postage extra. — 
each title. Published by the Fed 
Child Study, 2 W. 64 St., N. ¥. © 


Ouriine Stupy No. 1 TaewrGnation 
canization, No. 2 Our Forercn P 
He Monrok Doctrine; by E.. 
and M. R. Madden. Prepared with » 
erences to collateral reading for deb 
30 cents each. Ward McDermott 
Warren, R. I. j 


Tur Hicn Cost of Livine anp THE TE 
ProcraM, 1920-1930, of the National | 
League. October, 1920.‘ 8 pages. 


Earnincs oF WoMEN IN FAcToRIES AN 
MintmMuM Wace. shaesesis / bhi p 
- 10 cents. 


Minimum Wace Comcissramenaie 
January, 1921. 16 pages. 5 cents. 


American Minimum Wace Laws 
. Dorothy W. Douglas. 41 pages. 1 


Minimum Wace Laws Are Goo 
": February, 1921. 8 pages. 5 cents. — 


District or CorumBra Minimum wx ¢ 

. Childrens Hospital of the District 
vs. Minimum Wage Board of the — 
Columbia: Lyons vs. Same. Court of 
the District of Columbia. October 
Brief in defense of Constitutionality of 
Felix Frankfurter and Mary W. D 
pages. $1.00. (Case pending.) 


Nicut Worxtnc MotHers Nn 
Passaic, N. J. Agnes De Lima, 
pages. 10 cents. | ‘illustrated. 


yme and Institutional Economics 
FOR OUR READERS. INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
“HOME MAKING - AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


é 


; pt Essential to Health and | | 
~ Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. | | 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


Mousefurnishing 
_ Warerooms © 


ogc came 


USECLEANING ARTICLES 


lena Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 
During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 


penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


"METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
| ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


By THAT ARE 


[' 
ai. 
Mg 

ITARY 


ee ECONOMICAL, 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made frome 
pure white wadding incased in bleached white | 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


New York 


Prawing Inks: Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste’ — : 
‘Vegetable Glue; etc. _ 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives | 
te yourself from corro- 


enon Pie ean inksand adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 
=e revelation to you, they-are so | |- - 
sweet, clean, well put up. Sh 

withal so efficient. q 


‘ AT DEALERS 
|) CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
ry i _ Branches: apes. Lendon 


Dry out light and fluffy 
nest Insist on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted | 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


‘They protect your Mat- 
tress from all impurities . 
and lengthen its life. 

A single trial will con- 
vince. 


_ §*None genuine without 
rade Mark’? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. | 


vi To Meet Hard Times 


eprinted from a 16-page Sup- 
ment to The Survey of Feb- 
‘s, 1921. A practical work- 


‘Program on how to meet and | | HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


- Dry Goods Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
5 cents a copy postpaid _ sh FREDERICK LOESER & CO. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO, 
_cents in lots of 100 — 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. | Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


“sent. to one address _ i : Groceries Electric Clock Systems 


SEEMAN BROS. LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 


E . 
ce SURVEY Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 


’ 


- Without a basis for comparison, it is impossible to 
compare national interests. a 


OPULATION as the measure of each state in the 


House of Representatives was recognized by the 


framers of our Constitution as the basis for comparison 
of the interests and differences of the several states. 


Wealth or phar oF stock as the measure of indi- — 


vidual control over the business corporation, revealed 
a basis for the comparison of interests and differences 
of the several stockholders. 


When we stop to consider the interests and differ- 
ences of nations today we discover that we are without 
a basis for comparison. Numbers alone do not ade- 
quately reveal the purposes, the aspirations of a na- 
tion, for overpopulation is often recognized as a need 
in the negative sense, as the justification for wars of 
aggression. Wealth alone does not reveal the true 
value of a nation, for wealth concentrated in the manu- 
7 facturing interests of Germany destroyed fair competi- 
tion between agriculture, commerce and manufactures 


and allowed the Word War. 


-RODUCTION above a minimum of subsistence, 

when considered in relation to every individual 
making: up a nation, does reveal a sound ‘basis for 
ei aie 


| ‘The individual who produces above a minimum of 

subsistence ‘is not a burden on society. ‘This income 
allows of the acquisition of property and a true under- 
standing of laws, not as they affect the individual alone 
- and for the moment, but as they affect the sum total 
ik of the individual’ s effort as ‘realized 1 in property. 


If production ‘above a minimum is the chief source 
of individual freedom it must be the chief source of ae 


ie nations’ freedom. © 


‘aaa 


4 
bt ig 


<7 another. 


a APAN may he ae and Ar rica 
have reached a pcint. beyond which she can 
assimilate a limited number of i immigrants. I 


were the basis which determined. 


‘tween America and Japan, America wi ul 
the number of immigrants she could assimilate 


“a year, and would, secure th 


Japanese by dividing. the inco 
population. — ‘The same pro 


~ through in determining 


with wiion we are on a ene 


ee o ihe nations’ ona! fig the verage & 
if ig the ae pe ple was, bov ha t 0 


‘France 


ae 


